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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Combined Flower Show in Boston 


ORE than seven thousand people visited the combined 

exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and the New England Gladiolus Society, at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Saturday and Sunday, August 23 and 24. Al- 
though gladioli predominated, other plants and flowers were 
shown and the president’s cup was awarded for a large and 
comprehensive basket of lilies, put up by Mrs. E. V. Hartford 
(Joseph Winsock, gardener), Newport, R. I. A large exhibit 
of lilies combined with various perennials was set up by 
W. N. Craig of Weymouth, and both the Weston Nurseries 
of Weston, Mass., and Cherry Hill Nurseries of West New- 
bury, Mass., entered in a class calling for phlox arranged as 
a border. This was an innovation which aroused much favor- 
able comment. Another particularly interesting exhibit was 
that of Walter Golby of Weymouth, who confined himself 
to zinnias, making an unusual display. 

The lower hall was filled entirely with gladioli, producing 
a very colorful effect. The quality was about average but the 
practice of displaying the flowers in baskets and other orna- 
mental containers added to the charm of the exhibition. The 
gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society was 
awarded to the Seabrook Nurseries of Seabrook, N. H., for a 
display of choice gladioli in baskets arranged against a black 
velvet background. 

Among the varieties of particular merit in the exhibition 
were Helen Wills, creamy white; Saraband, the color of Bor- 
deaux wine and very large; Homestake, which is almost iden- 
tical in color with the Talisman rose; Heaven Blue, which is 


really blue; Hollyhock, an entirely new type of gladiolus 
and suggesting the flower the name of which it bears; Pfitzer’s 
Triumph, a flower of enormous size, and Vanity Fair, 
salmon pink in color with an inconspicuous blotch. The last 
named is a Seabrook Nurseries introduction which will be 
placed on the market this Fall. 

Dr. S. 1. Moody of Brockton was awarded first for the 
best flower in the show, exhibiting Peter Pan, which scored 
92% points. 

The outstanding seedling among the many exhibited was 
Mary Elizabeth, originated by Dr. H. W. Stevens of Water- 
bury, Conn. This is a large flower, white with a lemon 
throat, ruffled and distinctive. 

Robert B. Lapthorne of Bridgewater won the gold medal 
for the best collection in the New England Gladiolus Society 
classes, while the prize for the best display of all types was 
won by C. W. Brown of Ashland, Mass. Bancroft Winsor 
of New Bedford was winner in many classes, receiving the 
Gersdorff gold medal, Jelle Roos’ silver cup and the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agriculture's silver medal. 

A special effort was made to encourage exhibits by ama- 
teurs, a silver cup being offered by Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Bickerton of Framingham Centre. This cup was won by 
Mrs. S. French, Jr., of North Abington. 


Illinois Gladiolus Exhibition 

A large gladiolus exhibition was held at Galesburg, III., 
August 13 and 14, under the auspices of the Galesburg Gar- 
den Club. The president's cup was awarded J. H. Heberling 
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of Easton, Ill., for a display in large baskets against a back- 
ground of green and containing such varieties as La Paloma, 
Betty Nuthall, Aflame, Miss Joy, Moorish King and Maid 
of Orleans. Betty Nuthall was shown by several exhibitors 
and was one of the finest varieties in the exhibition. It won 
first place for Mr. Heberling in the small basket class. A new 
seedling named Friendship scored 86 and was awarded the 
perpetual challenge trophy of the Illinois Gladiolus Society. 
This seedling was originated by Mrs. T. J. Knudson. 


Canadian Gladiolus Society 


W. C. Glaspell of Galt, Ont., was re-elected president of 
the Canadian Gladiolus Society at the annual meeting of the 
organization and exhibition at Niagara Falls, Tuesday, 
August 29. The first vice-president, I. L. James of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ont., and the second vice-president, George Vickers of 
Barrie, Ont., were re-elected. New directors appointed were 
F. W. Warren, Hamilton; C. C. Marshall, Hamilton; G. H. 
Emery, Niagara Falls; G. H. Clark, Peterboro; E. F. Palmer, 
Vineland; Mrs. G. A. Bonisteel, Belleville; Robert Patterson, 
Guelph; William Harris, Rockwood, Ont.; C. R. Kendall, 
Chatham; J. W. Crow, Simcoe. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s cup for annual competition 
donated by his honor the Honorable W. D. Ross, lieutenant- 
governor of Ontario, was given to Dr. F. E. Bennett of St. 
Thomas. The Gersdorff championship bronze medal for the 
exhibitor obtaining the greatest number of first prizes was 
awarded to Dr. Bennett. The silver vase donated by George 
Morse and Son for the grand basket sweep-stakes was also 
won by Dr. Bennett. For the best collection of primulinus 
hybrids Dr. Sponsley, Cooktown, Ont., was given the silver 
cup, donated by Dr. Fred A. Ross, Barrie, Ont. J. J. Davis 
was the winner of the cup donated by E. S. Cole of Niagara 
Falls for the best spike of a seedling. 





Empire State Gladiolus Society 


The third annual exhibition of the Empire State Gladiolus 
Society was held at Geneva, N. Y., August 15 and 16, being 
the eastern regional show of the American Gladiolus Society. 
Various garden clubs co-operated. A novel feature was ‘‘the 
wedding of the flowers,’ arranged and executed by Rev. S. 
R. Smith, Middlesex, N. Y. The ceremony united Gladiolus 
Betty Joy, carried and represented by Miss Betty Joy Purple, 
and Gladdie Boy, carried and represented by John Cuddebach. 
Perhaps the most important feature of the show was an 
exhibit of seedlings by E. F. Palmer, Vineland, Ont., which 
won the president's cup. A new seedling in this group, ashes 
of roses in color, with an ivory blotch, similar to Mother 
Machree, but darker and larger, was outstanding. 





Coming Flower Show at Atlantic City 


The experiment of holding a great flower show in the 
summer at a prominent vacation resort is to be tried at At- 
lantic City (N. J.) September 9-14. It will be held in the 
Atlantic City Auditorium, which is the largest auditorium 
in the world, and has been planned on a monumental scale 
with the assistance of many prominent horticulturists. 
Charles H. Totty of Madison (N. J.) will be director of 
the judging with Mrs. Francis King, Dr. Frank F. Moore 
and Derrill W. Hart as assistants. J. W. Johnston is the man- 
ager and director of the exhibition. 

The annual meeting of the American Rose Society will 
be held on Thursday, September 11, in the auditorium. The 
Dahlia Society of New Jersey will hold a meeting in the 
auditorium on Saturday, September 13 at 5 P.M. and mem- 
bers of all the dahlia societies are invited to be present. The 
annual meeting of the New Jersey Gladiolus Society will be 
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held at 5 P.M. on Tuesday, September 9, and all flower 
lovers are invited to attend. 


American Dahlia Society’s Coming Exhibition 


This year’s exhibition of the American Dahlia Society at 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, will be on a larger 
scale than in former years, and will continue for three instead 
of for two days as in the past. The dates will be September 
16-17-18. It will be the 16th annual exhibition and entries 
have been unusually heavy, in spite of the drought which 
has prevailed this Summer. The show will be more compre- 
hensive than in the past, classes having been prepared for 
many other exhibits besides those of dahlias, and will include 
special group exhibits by garden clubs. W. J. Rathgeber, 
secretary of the American Dahlia Society, 198 Norton St., 
New Haven, Conn., is in charge. 


Flower Show at Manchester, Mass. 


An interesting feature of the annual Summer flower show 
of the North Shore Horticultural Society, held on August 
19-21 at Horticultural Hall, Manchester, Mass., was a special 
competition for decorated garden tea tables. These were.so 
realistically done and daintily set with cups, that one wanted 
to drop in at each cosy nook for tea. The silver medal went 
to Mrs. J. A. L. Blake and Mrs. W. E. Dexter for their con- 
ception of an old-time setting, including a flagstone terrace 
for the table, rustic fence and flowers at the sides, and an old 
wicker wheelbarrow in the rear. Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Jr., 
of the Ipswich Garden Club won the bronze medal with her 
dainty table surrounded by greenery, against which tall white 
campanula grew at the four corners, and love birds in a cage 
kept the whole tent cheerful. Mrs. Russell Burrage had an 
attractive table nook marked at the entrance by two tall 
Italian jars which gave a distinctive look. Mrs. J. Warren 
Merrill showed a homey nook with table set in the midst of 
flowers and comfortable accessories. 

Honorable mention went to Mrs. Gardiner M. Lane and 
Mrs. W. K. Lothrop for their old-fashioned garden setting, 
where a doll sat at the table and wild things of interest, toad- 
stools and Indian pipes among them, seemed to grow most 
naturally. From the Swampscott Garden Club a rustic setting 
was made around a table with a mill stone top, an idea 
worked out by Mrs. Charles A. Proctor and Mrs. Philip 
Jones. 

At one end of the large tent which contained the six 
tea table exhibits was a particularly fine display of tuberous 
begonias and fuchsias arranged in a garden effect against a 
setting of pines and cedars. While this display of Mrs. Lester 
Leland’s was not in competition, it received the silver cup 
offered by Daniel Low of Salem for the most meritorious 
exhibit in the show. 

The main hall showed several new features in arrange- 
ment. Large baskets of dahlias stood at the front, first prize 
for these being won by Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby and second by 
Mrs. William H. Coolidge. Mrs. M. J. Curran and Mrs. 
S. V. R. Crosby were the winners for baskets of cut flowers. 
The central groups in the hall began with begonias and Mrs. 
H. L. Higginson’s best decorative plant in the show, a large, 
tub-grown, dark red coleus. Next came Mrs. Lester Leland’s 
prize-winning alamanders and a group of greenhouse and 
flowering plants, arranged in pyramid form, which won a 
silver medal for Mrs. H. G. Cutler. Mrs. A. C. Burrage’s 
group of ferns in the center contained prize-winning speci- 
mens. The display of aquatics arranged by Mrs. W. H. 
Moore brought her a first and was greatly admired for its 
clever grouping of water lilies around a lotus plant. 

A remarkable collection of tropical plants with anthuriums 
predominating, which filled the entire stage, won the gold 
medal for Mrs. A. C. Burrage. 

Mr. C. C. Walker’s exhibit of hardy and half-hardy 


plants, featuring lilies, won a silver cup. 





Mr. Wister Appraises Garden Daffodils 


John C. Wister, president of the American Iris Society, has 
become a daffodil enthusiast and in this article gives the results 
of observation and experience extending over several years. 


ING ALFRED is considered a fairly early daffodil for 
s general garden use and is, of course, one of the most 

important. Many English gardeners complain that it 
is a poor grower and not permanent but with me it is ex- 
tremely vigorous and free blooming and so is Sir Francis 
Drake, raised by the same grower and introduced also about 
30 years ago. Both are more satisfactory than the famous 
Van Waveren’s Giant, which often tends to give smaller 
flowers after it has been established several years. 

Emperor is popular everywhere. It is an English variety, 
but many of the finest of the modern trumpets are of Dutch 
origin. One of the best of these is Robert Sydenham, raised 
by the Van Waveren firm. I have never seen anything more 
magnificent than a field of this daffodil at the Van Waveren 
bulb farm in Virginia. A flower even larger, but not as tall, 
is Apotheosis from Van Tubergen. It is about the color of 
the much older Cornelia, a variety that many people like to 
plant with Emperor. The variety Dawson City has a smaller 
and narrower trumpet which sets it apart from all the others. 
Golden Flag, from Guy L. Wilson, is another very fine va- 
riety but of a totally different type and a flower of great sub- 
stance, so that it stands through heat, cold, wind and 
thunder storms. Deepest of all in color is Prospector, 
a seedling of the Reverend Dr. Engleheart. I usually 
plant it next to Moonlight, which is very pale, and 
the two colors contrast beautifully. A very late Yellow 
Trumpet is John Cairns, from Van Waveren. It is 
valuable for lengthening the season of bloom. 


White Trumpets 

In many catalogues there are pictures of the variety 
Madam de Graaf, which has been in commerce for 
many years. It looks big in the pictures and is always 
pure white. Perhaps in Holland the.color is better than 
here, but in my own garden it is never white. I keep a 
bulb or two of it just to show visitors how poor 
it is in comparison with the modern varieties. Alice 
Knights, a variety introduced by Barr nearly 30 years 
ago, is small, but of fine form and color, and quite 
early. A little later and equally smal! is Loveliness, 
which does not open white but is quite white when 
mature. Still later is Mrs. Robert Sydenham. In my 
garden this is a better bloomer and a better flower than 
the famous Peter Barr. The finest of all the varieties 
which can be had in quantity and at reasonable prices 
is Mrs. E. H. Krelage, introduced by the famous 
Krelage firm of Haarlem, Holland, in 1912. It is said 
to be a cross of Madam de Graaf x King Alfred. In 
this climate it opens yellow and disappoints many 
people who see it during the first day or two of bloom, 
but as the days go on it fades to pure white and has 
excellent substance, so that it stays a long time. While 
this is undoubtedly the finest of the White Trumpets 
in general commerce, it is surpassed by some of the 
modern English varieties such as White Emperor, Beer- 
sheba and Everest; but, as these cost from five to 25 
dollars or more apiece, it will be a long time before 
many gardeners plant them. 


Bicolor Trumpets 
The oldest and best known of the Bicolor Trumpets 
are Empress and Victoria. Better than either of them 
are Glory of Nordwijk, Miss Ellen Terry ard Spring 
Glory; but all of these varieties have been subject to 
basal rot and some are difficult to get from our Ameri- 





can growers. I like very much a very much smaller variety 
that most people have discarded. This is Mrs. W. T. Ware. 
It is early and grows well, but is barely half as big as some 
of the modern Giants like John Farquhar and Aeolus. These 
certainly are two of the finest of all daffodils and the Van 
Waveren firm which produced them can very rightly be proud 
of them. A late variety to bloom with John Cairns is Herod. 
It lengthens out the season nicely. 


Incomparabilis 

Among the “‘incomps”’ Sir Watkin is the best known of 
the yellows and Lucifer of the bicolors. To this class also 
belongs the most famous of all modern daffodils, Fortune. 
Just why it was named this cannot be said, but certainly, 
from its present price, it is a good name. When I see it listed 
at 175 dollars for a single bulb I always hastily turn over 
the page lest I be too much tempted. 

Many of the finest modern daffodils were made known in 
this country through Mr. Chester J. Hunt at Little Falls, 
N. J., and one of the varieties that found its way to my 
garden from him is Edrin, a most valuable early solid yellow 
“incomp.”’ It is tall and makes a splendid mass. With it the 
old variety Frank Miles can be planted and a little later come 
Leonie and the smaller Homespun. These are all lovely 
flowers. Rather smaller are the flowers of Torch. It is floppy 
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and the perianth is curled, but it is lovely for massing in 
the grass or on the edge of woods. When it first opens it 
often has a touch of scarlet in the cup like Gloria Mundi, an 
even older variety. All of these are available in this country 
at reasonable prices. At a slightly higher price the gardener 
can get Croesus, which is one of the most beautiful of the 
modern varieties. 

Among the bicolor varieties I have already mentioned 
Lucifer, which is so well known. Artemis is much smaller and 
Bedouin is later. In the Giant Incomparabilis class there are 
some very gorgeous new varieties. They are not cheap but [| 
hope gardeners will keep asking for them and encourage 
American growers to propagate them. Among the best of 
these are Pilgrimage, Golden Pedestal, Lucinius and Henrietta. 

Of the Giant Incomparabilis varieties with the white peri- 
anth and yellow cup I can mention Lady de Bathe, Market 
Gem and Mrs. John Hoog. The last named was introduced 
as a bicolor trumpet but its perianth is distinctly longer than 
the trumpet, so that it really belongs in this class. All of 
these varieties are much better with me than Lady Margaret 
Boscawan or Great Warley, which have been greatly recom- 
mended but with me have never been good growers. 


Yellow Barri 


The small Yellow Barri group is known to all gardeners 
because the old Barri Conspicuous belongs to it. Old as it is, 
it deserves a place in all collections but rather as a flower for 
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naturalizing than for prominent garden positions. Bath's 
Flame and Brilliancy are two more modern flowers which 
resemble it greatly but are earlier. Of the later varieties two 
of the most beautiful are Nobility and Sunrise. 


White Barri 

If the Yellow Barri class is comparatively small, the White 
Barriis certainly make up for it since their name and number 
is legion. The earliest to bloom in my garden is Southern 
Star, a variety apparently not very well known, although it 
has been in commerce for about 20 years. A good deal later 
come Seagull and Albatross which are seen in almost all daffo- 
dil collections and are fine plants in every way. The finest of 
all of this general type is Firetail, but it, again, is rather 
expensive. For a late variety nothing can equal Mrs. Chester 
J. Hunt. It has a very small eye that brings it pretty close to 
the Poeticus section. 


Giant Leedsi 


In my garden the Giant Leedsiis increase faster than the 
varieties of any other group and they are among the freest 
and most dependable bloomers. One of the earliest is the old 
variety Mermaid, which is well known all over this country 
and deserves an important place everywhere. It is cheap and 
can be had in large quantities. Lord Kitchener and Sirdar 
bloom later. They are so much alike that probably only one 
of them should be grown in‘any one garden. A smaller and 
still later variety that hangs its head rather badly, but which 
I keep in spite of that fault because it is so beautiful, is Her 
Grace. Nearly all visitors to my garden comment upon it. 

For those who want expensive varieties in the Giant 
Leedsiis I mention White Nile, Silver Fox, Mitylene and 
Tenedos. All of them are very beautiful and I am sure all will 
become popular when the supply increases somewhat. 


Leedsi 

The smaller Leedsiis are charming flowers and most useful 
for naturalizing or for garden massing. Best known of them 
is White Lady. It is cheap and available in large quantities. 
Queen of the North is much like it but rather earlier. Two 
very late varieties are San Ilario and San Olaf. They prolong 
the season most markedly and are very valuable for this 
reason. A variety having two flowers on a stem is Thalia. 
That characteristic probably means it is quite closely related 
to the Triandrus group. With me it has been a good grower, 
while most of the triandrus hybrids are not. Cyclamineus 
hybrids also have the reputation of not being very good 
growers, but my limited experience with two of the new 
varieties from de Graaf, February Gold and March Sunshine, 
has been very good. The first named is the earliest daffodil 
to bloom in my collection. 


Jonquils 

Rugulosus is the best known and the most popular of the 
Jonquils and seems to be cultivated in larger quantities than 
the smaller and perhaps more lovely Jonquilla. This latter 
is the most fragrant of the type and it blooms quite well with 
me in Philadelphia, in spite of the fact that it has the very 
bad habit of sending up its leaves each November. Each year 
I cover the young leaves with marsh hay and they come 
through all right, but the next year I am again afraid they 
will be Winter-killed. 

Very beautiful, if grown side by side with Rugulosus, is 
Orange Queen. It has a wonderful deep color and planting 
the two varieties together brings the color of each one out. 

Hybrids of Jonquils and Trumpets are now coming into 
commerce and are wonderfully beautiful flowers. The first 
of these that I knew was Golden Sceptre, a hybrid of Monarch 
crossed with one of the Jonquils. It has the longest season 
of any daffodil in my garden and I have often had it in bloom 
twenty days. It comes through thunder storms and heat waves 
and cold spells and still keeps blooming. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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scores a garden point of view Pocatello, Idaho, is bleak, 
and I therefore admire all the more the officers of the Flower 
Garden Club who are working hard to imbue their fellow 
citizens with the desire for flowers. One of the town boosters 
declares proudly that their climate and soil are the best on 
earth and that they could grow anything. It would not be 
polite to then ask why they do not! Anyway, I know the 
answer to that question. It is because the people have been 
busy with pioneer work and haven’t yet had the desire for 
beautiful surroundings. Yet around the town is a ring of 
wonderful mountains covered with snow. The city has set 
aside a hundred or more acres for a park—a gorgeous natural 
site with outcroppings of great rocks. It is a site that any 
Eastern park board may well envy, but I tremble to think 
what will be done to ‘‘beautify’’ it, for they have no one with 
the vision or ability to make plans such as I found in Boise. 

Some nice trees have been planted but apparently in a hap- 
hazard way, without definite plan. Some boulders have been 
surrounded by tulip beds, an inner circle of yellow varieties, 
with a border of red varieties, or so I was told. On March 11, 
Spring had not yet started. Perhaps their flowers, though 
badly placed, will bring to the townspeople a greater appreci- 
ation of plants in general and thus lead to better planting in 
the future. 

Mr. C. C. Williamson, the president of the Flower Garden 
Club, deserves much more recognition than he is getting for 
his work in encouraging the planting of trees, shrubs and 
flowers. Through him I met one man who had planted many 
evergreen trees in his small yard, all brought as tiny seedlings 
from the nearby mountains where he had been on tramps or 
picnics. I met also a member of the American Rose Society 
who in a back-yard not over 15x30 feet, was growing over 
100 varieties of roses, including Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Dr. 
Van Fieet, Mrs. Aaron Ward and Mme. Herriot. The origi- 
nal plants came from Conard-Pyle and young plants were 
being grown from cuttings under preserve jars. If my few 
words of encouragement have helped these gardeners to con- 
vert their neighbors to the joy of gardening, I shall feel that I 
have earned my reward. 


A third sleeper jump in succession brought me into Salt 
Lake City, which I had not seen since my first trip West in 
1912. It has grown greatly, and with its numbers of automo- 
biles,.its great streets no longer seem too wide. Streams of 
water still flow swiftly down the deep street gutters and the 
mighty organ still plays in the Temple each noon. The statues 
to the Mormon pioneers are most impressive and regardless of 
religious prejudices fill one with admiration for these brave 
people who crossed the plains amid such terrible hardships and 
have established the farms, mines and factories of this inland 
empire. Interesting from a horticultural point of view is the 
statue to the Seagull. Very shortly after the Mormons had 
arrived and staked out their farms, their crops were threatened 
by a terrible cloud of insects—beetles or crickets—which be- 
gan to devour their plants in such numbers that the pioneers 
feared total crop destruction and consequent starvation for 
themselves in this desert land. Then, as if in answer to their 
prayer, came great flocks of seagulls from Salt Lake and de- 
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voured the insects. All this is shown in bronze on the sides of 
the shaft, on top of which is the statue of the Seagull. 

The newer residence districts are very disappointing. The 
architecture is crude and 90 houses out of a hundred have no 
planting beyond one or two street trees and a little grass. The 
great ability and industry of these remarkable people appar- 
ently has not yet_given rise to artistic advancement, and they 
greatly need a J. C. Nichols to plan and plant these rapidly 
growing districts. But the leaven is at work, for rarely have I 
met a keener set of gardeners than the various members of the 
Flower Garden Club whose gardens I have visited. Best 
known to me as an iris grower was Mr. Herman Thorup. On 
a rather large city lot he has hundreds of varieties of modern 
irises and peonies, with daffodils and other flowers as well. 
Snowdrops were about the only flowers in bloom in mid- 
March, but Spring was coming rapidly, even if the nearby 
mountains were still covered with snow. 

A larger and more pretentious garden is that of Mr. N. J. 
Thomas, who besides being a great fancier of pigeons has time 
and space for many of the finest iris novelties, including most 
of the Mohr-Mitchell originations like Shasta, San Francisco 
and Purissima. From this garden there is a gorgeous view right 
into the snow-clad mountains that rise 7,000 feet above the 
valley floor. 


The journey East from Salt Lake is one of great beauty, 
first through fertile irrigated farm lands and later through 
mountain passes. Near the Utah-Wyoming border I began to 
see from the train windows beautiful masses of color along the 
river bottoms. The twigs of shrubs made great masses of 
brilliant green, of yellow, and of red. I am no botanist but, 
even if I were, I could hardly have identified plants a hundred 
yards away from a train moving at 30 or 40 miles an hour. 
My first guess is that most of them were various species of 
shrubby willows, but some may have been forms of cornus or 
even wild roses. I hope someday some botanist will enlighten 
me, and I hope still more some nurseryman will introduce 
into cultivation the plants which made these small valleys 
almost as brilliant in color as Massachusetts in October. 

The next morning I felt as if I were back East. The snow 
mountains and the brilliant colored rocks and canyons were 
left far behind, as the train rolled slowly through flat Ne- 
braska farm lands. How good they looked with fields, shrubs 
and trees growing naturally without irrigation. My only stop 
in the state was in Grand Island, and I saw most of the gar- 
dens from an automobile window, so I cannot comment on 
them in detail. There was some good planting but, as in Salt 
Lake City, most houses had none. And saddest of all, many 
of the street trees had recently been the victims of tree butchers 
who had trimmed them (and their owners) to a fare-you- 
well. Many of the gardeners I met commented on this sadly 
and asked how such devastation could be prevented. 

Mason City, Iowa, is not large as American cities go, but 
the Knudsen greenhouses cover more than an acre of ground 
and the flowers are sold locally, not shipped to Chicago or 
other large centers. So some of the people must love flowers. 
I found of course great interest in the iris and the peony, the 
two flowers which are the most important in any outdoor 
garden in a severe climate. One amateur grower, Mrs. Page, 
has over 100 varieties of iris growing down the steep precipice 
between her house and the river, and although March is a poor 
season for visiting Northern gardens, there was much of inter- 
est to be seen along the muddy paths of this hillside. The 
parks also were of great interest and contained many beautiful 
trees. 
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Lawn-Making Methods Revised 


HEN experts disagree, what are amateurs to do? And 

just now there seems to be a sharp disagreement over the 
matter of lime on lawns. Years,ago lime was considered 
almost a necessity in lawn making but of late years garden 
makers have been told repeatedly that lime was useless as 
far as improving the condition of the grass was concerned 
and, indeed, injurious because it encouraged the growth of 
weeds. A bulletin from Purdue University, for example, goes 
so far as to say that the average city water of different towns 
in Indiana contains so much lime that it has brought about 
a noticeable increase in the number of weeds in the lawns 
of that state. Another authority says that when lime is 
applied to the soil it creates a condition favorable to the 
growth of clover and weeds, particularly, crab grass, plantain 
and buckthorne. For this reason the use of lime is not recom- 
mended in growing turf grass. Yet Edward E. Evaul, agrono- 
mist of the New Jersey State College of Agriculture, says, 
emphatically: 

Recent experiments have shown that soil acidity is not a satisfactory cure 
for weeds; also, that lawn grass, particularly Kentucky blue grass and 
clover, will make more satisfactory growth on soils in which acidity has 
been largely corrected. If the soil is known to be strongly acid, therefore, 
or if this is not known, or if the soil has not been limed for a long period, 
an application of lime at the rate from 50 to 100 pounds to 1,000 sq. ft. 
may well be given. Lime is put on the turned soil either before or after 
fertilizer is applied and worked in with a rake or harrow. 

Now what course is the helpless novice:-to take when 
confronted with contradictory opinions like these! To lime or 
not to lime, becomes a question which may result in many 
a fireside argument. Much will depend upon local conditions, 
as a matter of course. In some sections where limestone soils 
are found there is no chance for an argument. This is also 
true where the ground is very rich, as on the Pacific coast, 
in which section grass grows exceedingly well on an acid 
soil, inasmuch as the fertility is very high. Perhaps heavy 
feeding will do away with a necessity for lime. It may be, 
on the other hand, that the use of lime will reduce the amount 
of fertilization required. In any event, it appears that lime is 
not the bug-a-boo which garden makers have been taught to 
consider it in recent years. If it brings in clover, that fact will 
gratify estate owners who are fond of clover; but the fact is 
to be remembered that a clover-strewn lawn is not a lawn to 
be walked upon and is useless for golf courses and similar 
locations. 

Along with the anti-lime propaganda has come the use of 
bent grass, especially in sections where acid soils prevail. The 
bents have much to recommend them in states where blue 
grass lawns are hard to establish. Yet they have distinct dis- 
advantages and there has been a rapid return to the use of 
Kentucky blue grass, although in mixtures containing a 
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certain amount of bent. When the use of lime was generally 
abandoned, the experts sought for a fertilizer which would 
have an acid reaction to meet the needs of bent grasses, which 
like an acid soil. Sulphate of ammonia was hit upon as the 
most satisfactory. It is a good fertilizer for Spring and Fall, 
but must be used with great care in hot weather. At first the 
belief prevailed that blue grass lawns would not tolerate 
sulphate of ammonia, but the fact has been established that 
they not only tolerate it but seem to like it. Here, however, 
the lime question again came up, for reason indicates that 
such lawns dosed frequently with sulphate of ammonia will 
soon need lime to neutralize the acid effects. This is probably 
true. 

Another development, however, may change the situation 
somewhat, because a combination of ammonium sulphate and 
cotton seed meal seems to be the most satisfactory fertilizer 
which has been found for all lawns. Experiments conducted 
by the United States Department of Agriculture have shown 
that a mixture of three parts cotton seed meal and one part 
ammonium sulphate is far superior to bone meal, which the 
average garden maker has relied upon for years. This com- 
bination has been tested at the Massachusetts State College 
at Amherst on a six-year plot, which is now growing a 
splendid crop of Kentucky blue grass, practically weed-free. 
The college, also, has experimented satisfactorily with the 
use of castor bean pomace and ammonium sulphate, 100 
pounds of the former to 25 pounds of the latter. This ferti- 
lizer has been spread at the rate of 20 pounds to 100 square 
feet. Apparently, there is no combination of cotton seed meal 
and ammonium sulphate on the market, but there are a num- 
ber of commercial fertilizers which use cotton seed meal and 
castor pomace in their mixtures. There should be no difficulty 
in adding the proper proportion of ammonium sulphate if 
this material continues to be looked upon as successful in 
killing out weeds, something which the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station seems to doubt, although it is accepted by most 
authorities as a fact. This new fertilizer should be applied in 
Spring and Fall. 

Whatever conclusion can be arrived at, the fact remains 
that neither fertilizer nor grass seed can be depended upon to 
produce a first-class lawn, unless there is a good soil, reason- 
ably deep and well drained, to build upon. The drainage, 
itself, is much more important than is commonly realized. 

If a new lawn is to be made, Autumn is the time to do the 
work. In the northern portion of the country the month of 
September is the best month in the year for lawn making. 
In New York and places having a similar climate work can 
be continued up to the middle of October and even later in 
the South. 

If an established lawn has suffered from the drought this 
Summer it will need special care this month. Probably. there 
is no better treatment than to spread a thin coat of screened 
garden loam over the lawn and then sow a liberal amount of 
grass seed. A light rolling may then follow to hasten germina- 
tion. Artificial watering will be required, a fine spray being 
used unless Nature supplies a sufficient amount of moisture. 
To obtain the best results, the renovated lawn should be 
given a light mulch of pulverized peat moss, which can also 
be used to excellent advantage after new lawns have been 
seeded. 

Both the new lawn and the old one that is seedy after a 
Summer’s drought and hard wear will need nourishment. 
The old practice was top dressing with rotted stable manure 
every Autumn, but stable manure is hard to get and chemical 
fertilizers are satisfactory substitutes, if used with care. 
Apply the powdered chemicals thinly and evenly, using not 
more than a pound to 30 square feet. In other words, use it 
only about three times as heavily as grass seed is sown. If it 
is being used on a new lawn, mix it well into the soil before 
sowing. On an old lawn, it may be spread on the surface 
before a rain. Then, if rain fails to come, the owner should 
use the hose to wash it off the leaves and into the soil. 





Mr. McFarland Discusses the Better Hydrangeas 


J. Horace McFarland is president of the American Rose 
Society, but has many other garden interests, as the fol- 
lowing article indicates. 


drangea’’ comes up is the variety which has been given 

the common name of ‘‘Peegee’’ by the nurserymen, 
and which has been one of the most over-planted shrubs in 
eastern America since its introduction more than a genera- 
tion ago. Basically an excellent shrub where it ought to be 
planted, it has become a real nuisance as repeated ad infini- 
tum, and a double nuisance since the plumes which result from 
its panicles are carried over as rather moth-eaten ‘‘ever- 
lastings.”’ 

Then I should not want to include as a desirable shrub 
the forms of Hydrangea hortensis (H. opuloides) which are 
blue and pink, according to their treatment and which, 
while they are the subject of large and profitable greenhouse 
sale for Easter “‘desecration,’’ seem mostly to advertise bad 
taste where they are worked into the garden landscape, save 
under most unusual circumstances of proper placing. 

But the type species, H. paniculata, is a lovely and graceful 
shrub, differing materially from ‘‘Peegee,’’ and coming at 
a time when its really beautiful panicles are much needed in 
the garden border. Since it has an earlier form the season can 
be extended by its use. 

The sterile-flowered form of the native H. arborescens, to 
which is added sterilis or grandiflora or some other designa- 
tion, and which the nurserymen cali ‘‘Hills of Snow,”’ is a 
very desirable shrub when properly used. At Breeze Hill it is 
at its best this first week of July, and it has been good for 
more than two weeks in the end of June. Its flowers will 
turn green after a while, and that will suggest their re- 
moval. Meanwhile, its flexible shoots, with their pure 
white terminal blooms, have lightened up many a shady 
spot. This plant not only endures but loves shade, and 
is consequently one of the most helpful mid-Summer 
garden adjuncts. I have just been trying it out on a shady 
dry slope, and it is doing exceedingly well there. 

The type form of H. arborescens, with few sterile 
flowers is not attractive. 

Perhaps least appreciated of native American shrubs is 
H. quercifolia, which ‘‘Standardized Plant Names’ prop- 
erly calls Oakleaf Hydrangea. While it is mentioned in 
Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia as native from Kentucky to 
Alabama and Florida, it is hardy at Harrisburg, and I 
do not know how much farther north. I remember being 
told that its flowers were negligible, but that it was worth 
planting because of the extraordinarily rich, dark crim- 
son to which its immense and beautiful leaves turn before 
Jack Frost removes them. I have come to know, however, 
that this is an improper statement, because its panicles, 
often approximating a foot in length, are now of great 
beauty, the sterile flowers predominating. Planted in the 
edge of a border which at this time is richly green, it is 
a most successful part of the garden furnishing, and | 
heartily commend it to those who do not know its 
beauty. 

I remember seeing much of it used about Louisville, 
Ky., which is, of course, in its native habitat. There at 
least one driveway to a great estate is planted with it 
to great advantage. Nurserymen are backward about it, 
perhaps because it is not as easy to propagate as its plebian 
exotic sister, the abominable ‘‘Peegee.’’ 

Those who have visited the Arnold Arboretum at the 
right time have always been deeply impre’sed with the 
beauty of the climbing hydrangea (H. petiolaris) as it dis- 
tinguishes the wall of the Administration Building. I have 


‘Le first thought one ordinarily has when the word “‘hy- 





found this remarkable plant most decorative on a garden 
wall, which it covers and to which it clings, being at all times 
far handsomer as to foliage than the Virginia creeper which 
it displaced, and very beautiful indeed in its blooming time, 
about mid-June. Its cymes are rather loose, but large, and 
have enough sterile flowers to give the display real dis- 
tinction. This Japanese introduction is sometimes mixed up 
with Schizophragma hydrangeoides, the name of which 
might be enough to keep it out of the garden, as well as 
its less effective habit, although it is pretty. 

This climbing hydrangea, as I have said, clings to the 
wall. It also creeps in a dead shade, and roots as it creeps, so 
that it can be depended upon, I think, as an attractive and 
valuable ground cover. 

We have not been fortunate at Breeze Hill with the 
Japanese introductions of Mr. Wilson, namely H. bretsch- 
neideri and H. xanthoneura, which have not seemed suffi- 
ciently distinctive to be desirable. It may be, however, that 
we have not treated them justly or suitably. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The New Dianthus “‘Beatrix”’ 


NE of the most useful plants we have in the gardens at 
“Hi-Esmaro”’ is a dianthus which we have grown for 

the past three years under the name Beatrix. From whence it 
came is uncertain, but it is surely worthy of extended cultiva- 
tion. It seems certain that this is a form of Dianthus latifo- 
lius. The flowers are of a clear salmon-pink, are very double 





The Climbing Hydrangea Schizophragma Hydrangeoides 
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and each nearly one and a half inches in diameter. They are 
borne in dense clusters, forming large and showy inflores- 
cences. Not the least attractive character of this plant is its 
rather powerful clove fragrance. The foliage of Beatrix is nar- 
rowly strap-shaped and dark green, being non-glaucous. 

The plants bloom profusely during the month of May and 
then again towards the end of July, with other flowers devel- 
oping at intervals. The flower stems are from nine to 12 inches 
in length. 

Propagation is readily effected by means of cuttings in- 
serted in a coldframe in August or early September. The cut- 
tings should receive a thorough watering and the sash should 
be kept closed until roots are emitted, after which increased 
ventilation may be given. 

Until rooted the cuttings should be kept shaded from the 
strongest sun, but this shading must not be overdone—other- 
wise damping soon begins. A light spray over with clear water 
during sunny weather is more efficacious in preventing flagging 
than too heavy shading. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 





Virginia Creeper (at the left) and Poison Ivy (at the right) 


Virginia Creeper and Poison Ivy 


WO climbing vines, the Virginia Creeper and Poison Ivy, 

are often confused. The leaves and stems of both exude an 
oily substance. In the early Fall the leaves of both become a 
brilliant scarlet in color and visitors are tempted to secure a 
few sprays to brighten a Winter bouquet; but, unless ac- 
quainted with the difference between the harmless and danger- 
ous vines, a mistake is likely to be made and one is in for a 
very disagreeable experience. 

The vines, while superficially alike, are really quite differ- 
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ent. The ivy, both the shrub and the vine, has three leaflets on 
the leaf-stem while the creeper has always five, and its leaves 
are more finely toothed and veined than those of the poison- 
ous vine. The ivy climbs by numerous rootlets which enter the 
interstices of the bark and bind the vine close to the tree. The 
creeper climbs with tendrils opposite the leaves, like those of 
the grape vine. 

The writer has for many years spent week-ends and holi- 
days in a forest tract where the ivy abounds. He is very suscep- 
tible to the poisoning, and after a Sunday in the woods he has 
usually found the watery pimples appearing on his hands and 
wrists. Formerly it was often a severe case, but a few years ago 
he discovered a cure; it is simply the styptic pencil used to stop 
bleeding from a small cut when shaving. As soon as the pim- 
ples appear I dip the pencil in water and rub over the infected 
skin for a few minutes; I do not wipe or wash it off but let it 
dry, forming a white deposit. The astringent enters through 
the pores and neutralizes the poison. If this is done several 
times a day for a day or two and at night before retiring, the 
pimples dry up and disappear. I have never found this cure to 
fail on myself and have told many friends of it, who have 
reported entire success. It will also cure mosquito bites, bee 
stings and the stings or bites of other insects promptly. 

—C. H. Robinson. 


Chicago, III. 


Cultivation of the Beauty Bush 


O June-flowering shrub can surpass the beautybush, 
Kolkwitzia amabilis, for gracefulness and beauty. It is a 
deciduous shrub growing to the height of eight feet with 
erect and arching branches, having a diameter equal to the 
height and therefore not a plant to push in amongst other 
shrubs, but it is worthy of an individual situation where it can 
be admired from every angle at the time of flowering. Every 
branchlet is terminated with a cluster of beautiful pink abelia- 
like flowers that resemble miniature foxgloves exposing a 
hairy orange-colored throat. It differs from the true abelia in 
having remarkable stiff hairs covering the fruit on which the 
peculiar, persistent, star-shaped calyx remains. 

Few desirable shrubs have been more persecuted either 
through ignorance or maliciousness than kolkwitzia. First, 
we are told that seedlings will not flower, which is ridiculous, 
for it was from seed of the plant collected by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson in Hupeh, China, in 1901, that he first got an intro- 
duction to its flowers when they opened at the Arnold 
Arboretum and caused him to suggest the popular name for 
it. From one or two isolated plants at the Arboretum I tried 
for several years to raise seedlings without success, while from 
two or three plants growing close together at Wellesley raised 
from cuttings from one at the Arboretum this*was a simple 
matter, although a point to remember is that the hard bony 
seed must be crushed and broken before planting. Sown under 
glass in February the seed will germinate in about three weeks 
and, if transferred to boxes and planted outside in May, by 
September good plants two feet tall are easily obtained. These 
will bear an abundance of flowers in four years. 

Another story we are told is that kolkwitzia will not 
grow in soils in the West where azaleas and rhododendrons 
do not exist. This sounds like fiction and those who hear 
it are advised to regard it as such. The beautybush will 
flourish and give pleasure to all, either in the acid soils of the 
East or neutral or moderately limey soils of the West, and this 
impartiality is considerably in its favor. Lacking seed, propa- 
gation may be accomplished from cuttings made in July with 
or without a heel placed in sand and kept moist, and from 
hard wood cuttings with a fair degree of success in January, 
if kept in a warm greenhouse. Either from cuttings or seed, 
patience is required, for it will be four years at least before 
the real beauty of this shrub can be appreciated. 

—William H. Judd. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





W. N. Craig Reviews the Lily Season 


Mr. Craig is one of the country’s best known lily experts 
and has written a popular book on lilies and lily culture. 


first flowers of the brilliant Siberian coral lily, Lilium 

tenuifolium, expanded. This is a dependable variety, 
very hardy and especially fine for the rock garden. Plants two 
years from seeds carried up to 12 flowers each. As this lily 
seeds very freely and seeds will germinate in-a little over a 
fortnight, any amateur might well try it. As ordinarily seen, 
stalks are 12 to 18 inches high, but some bulbs we planted 
in a rock garden in Bridgton, Me., in the Fall of 1928, car- 
ried 25 flowers each on stems three and a half feet high. 
Golden Gleam, the reputed hybrid between L. tenutfolium 
and L. martagon album is, I think, nothing but a lighter 
form of L. tenuifolium and no hybrid at all. In size, charac- 
teristics and time of blooming it is identical with tenu:folium 
and comes true from seeds, which no hybrid lily does. 

L. monadelphum Szovitzianum from the Caucasus is a very 
early blooming lily, well open the first week in June; it takes 
bulbs a year to become established and likes a light sandy soil. 
It is easily the loveliest yellow lily in existence. The flowers 
are large and are gracefully arranged round the stem. L. Wash- 
ingtonianum is a charming Californian lily which has done 
very well this season; it must have perfect drainage and should 
be deeply planted. Our best stalks carried 20 flowers and these 
started to open in early June, the sweet-scented, funnel-shaped 
flowers are white, dotted purple near the throat and turn pink 
as they age. The flowers of this lily have less texture than 
many others and it is better in partial shade and protected 
from high winds. 

L. pardalinum is probably the most dependable of the Cali- 
fornian lilies for New England, the flowers are rather variable 
in their color but mainly bright orange, spotted dark crimson. 
It has great vigor: in Great Britain last Summer I saw many 
six to seven feet high, carrying up to 20 of the recurving flow- 
ers each. It enjoys moisture and seems very happy abroad. | 
would not call it so good a lily as our native L. superbum, but 
it precedes it in its time of blooming. 

The purple martagon lily was as usual the first of the fam- 
ily to flower. It is of simple culture and invariably opens about 
June 1, here. The lovely white martagon blooms a fortnight 
later and some flowers were still fresh on July 5. This is 
undoubtedly the most graceful, small-flowered, white lily we 
have and it easily attains a height of six feet when established. 
The dark forms, catanae and dalmaticum, are very vigorous 
and striking, flowering later than the common martagon, but 
they are still scarce. 

L. Japonicum (Kramerii) is classed as a tender lily and 
catalogues advise buyers to grow it in pots, planting it outside 
when in bud, but for several years we have planted this lily 
out in November and December. At first we covered the beds 
with tar paper to shed off Winter rains, but later found that 
the bulbs did even better without any covering whatever. 
Now many spikes carry five to seven flowers each standing 
three to four feet high. While the color is rather variable, the 
dominant shade of the large trumpets is soft rosy pink. It is 
at its best during the first half of July. L. Japonicum must 
have perfect drainage, given this it will succeed well. L. ama- 
bile from Korea is going to become a very popular lily, espe- 
cially for rock gardens. It is later than L. tenutfolium and the 
recurving flowers are larger and not so brilliant; it appears to 
be absolutely hardy. L. Humboldti is another Californian 
which will succeed in New England, although it takes a year 
or two to become established. It is a very showy lily similar 
to L. superbum but not in my estimation as good; no doubt 
on the Pacific coast it is superb. 

L. croceum, the lovely orange lily of British gardens, I 


[is lily season opened with me on May 27, when the 


would include amongst the first half dozen really fine and 
dependable lilies. Spikes easily attain a height of four to five 
feet and carry a dozen or more flowers each. It blooms later 
than L. umbellatum and the smaller flowers are of a uni- 
form rich orange color. Probably L. Willmottiae will in a few 
years be in common culture. It is much more graceful and re- 
fined than L. tigrinum and flowers a month earlier. L. Davidii 
(often called pseudo-tigrinum abroad) is a full fortnight later 
than L. Willmottiae in blooming, but has rich cinnabar-red 
tiger-lily-like flowers. It has a good constitution. 

The exquisite Lilium testaceum or Nankeen lily is a re- 
puted natural hybrid between L. candidum and L. chalcedoni- 
cum, flowering just after the former and ten days earlier than 
the latter. The beautiful recurving, pendent, apricot-colored 
flowers are a joy to behold. To succeed with this lily the 
grower must plant it shallow, not over two inches deep in 
well-drained soil, and he must plant early. 

Our North American lilies are very fine in July. The yellow 
and red forms of L. canadense have a charm possessed by but 
few lilies. They succeed well in full sun, although they are at 
their best in partial shade. L. superbum is more vigorous than 
L. canadense, sometimes growing eight to 10 feet high. It is a 
very noble lily, splendid in the wild garden, woodlands, per- 
ennial border, in beds of broad-leaved evergreens or in the open. 
L. Grayt is a very graceful lily; it succeeds well in Massachu- 
setts, and everyone admires its rich, deep crimson, bell-shaped 
flowers, heavily spotted with purple within on a yellow 
ground. L. philadelphicum is another native lily with orange- 
scarlet facing flowers, sometimes solitary but occasionally with 
as many as five to a stem. It is abundant in fairly open wood- 
lands but it does not establish itself in cultivation as readily 
as other native varieties. 

One of our very finest lilies bears the name of L. Hanson 
and usually opens about June 20. It attains a height of five 
feet or more while the whorls of leaves and the fragrant yel- 
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FRITILLARIA IMPERIALIS 


Better known as Crown Imperial 





An old time favorite in the 
gardens of “‘long, long ago.” 
Absolutely hardy and when 
once seen is never forgotten. 
Very early in the spring, it 
sends out a dense rosette of 
rich green leaves and from the 
centre of this is produced a 
stout stem (15 to 18 inches 
tall) which bears at its top a 
large plume of green leaves. 
Clustered about the stem be- 
neath the plume are as many 
as a dozen orange colored, bell 








shaped, lily-like blossoms. 
Excellent for the hardy or 





rock garden. It’s different. 


Fine, large blooming bulbs 50c each 
$5.00 per dozen postpaid 
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Plant Full-Grown Evergreens 


Now Plant grown trees now and save years of 
waiting. We have growing on nearby locations a 
large variety of beautiful trees, including Evergreens, 
Lindens, Maples, Pin Oaks, Dogwood (all sizes), Judas 
Trees and many other varieties. Wouldn’t you like 
to take an inspection tour with us, without obligation? 
This is an appropriate time to arrange for moving 
trees later in the year. 


WHITE & FRANKE 


1368 Beacon Street 


EVERGREENS will lend charm to grounds. 








22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Maine 
Tel. Aspinwall 0979 Tel. Forest 4212 


Have you received our literature on the Care of Trees and on Tree 
R Moving? Oopies on request. te 














One Gardener’s Estimate 


“This magazine (GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE) was always a worthy 
institution, full of excellent information, but in the new edition, one’s 


sense of the aesthetic is so 
pleasingly aroused. So beau- 
tifully is the magazine pre- 
sented, on substantial paper, 
the print easily read, while 
the advertising carried is a 
delight to the soul of any en- 
thusiastic gardener.” 












Send $1 for seven months’ 
Trial Subscription; or $2 for 
full year plus current issue, 13 
in all. 
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low flowers, spotted brown, give this good lily a distinction 
and grace all its own. This season L. Batemanniae has been 
very fine, carrying up to 25 flowers per stem. The rich apricot- 
colored flowers are not at their best until late July, when all 
of that very much mixed-up group of lilies which includes 
L. davuricum, L. Thunbergianum, L. umbellatum and L. 
elegans have passed. L. longiforum formosum, a form of the 
common Easter lily, planted eight inches deep in December, 
opened its first flowers on July 5. The stalks were all ex- 
tremely vigorous and the hardiness of this variety is unques- 
tioned. The trouble with it is that it wants to start growth 
again too early in the Fall. It must be lifted and stored in dry 
soil as the tops mature to check this tendency. 

An interesting lily called L. Bakerianum and also L. Low, 
have white pendent trumpets dotted with chocolate. I first saw 
it exhibited in Horticultural Hall, London, in July, 1925. 
L. Duchartrei Farrerit, found in Yunnan by the late Reginald 
Farrer and often spoken of as the ‘‘white-marbled Martagon’’ 
by him, although it is utterly distinct from the martagons in 
every way except formation of flower, is a pretty little lily 
flowering outdoors here around mid-June. 

Of course the most wonderful of all our lilies is L. regale, 
which in its season, late July, is the glory of the garden, per- 
vading every part of it with its fragrance. This is easily the 
most popular lily in America, if not in the world, its ease of 
culture, floriferousness and royal appearance making it a peer 
amongst its fellows. How poor would our gardens be today 
without this remarkable lily! I have hybrids between L. regale 
and both L. Brown and L. Roezlit which carried up to nine 
flowers each this season. Both are two to three weeks later than 
L. regale and even though their flowers are much like it, the 


| extension of the season is something to rejoice over. 


| Weymouth, Mass. 


—William N. Craig. 


‘Antelope Horns’”’ in the Garden 
a ays that we are using butterfly weed (Asclepias tube- 


rosa) in our gardens, we may assume that other mem- 


' bers of the same family will be tried. Ascleptodora decumbens 


or “Antelope Horns’’ has survived one Winter in our peren- 
nial gardens and we are hoping that it has come through the 
second. It flowered in 1929 and was a very interesting plant. 
It is very different in habit from the butterfly weed, being 
decumbent and sprawling about somewhat rampantly. Its 
place seems to be in a large, isolated portion of the rock garden. 
Only two of the 220 genera in the milkweed family are 
represented in our botanical area: Asclepias and Asclepiodora. 
Gray’s Manual distinguishes them as follows:— 
Asclepiodora. Corolla rotate, merely spreading. Crown of 


_ five hooded fleshy bodies, with a salient crest in each. Leaves 


alternate. 

Asclepias. Corolla reflexed, deeply five-parted. Crown as in 
Asclepiodora, but with an incurved horn arising from the 
cavity of each hood. Leaves usually opposite. 

In the former genus there are five or six species, natives of 
the southern United States and Mexico. The particular species 
under discussion, according to Britton and Brown, grows in 


| dry soil, Kansas to Texas and Mexico, west to Utah and Ari- 


zona, blossoming in that region from April to June. A sweet 
scent is given off from the blooms. 

The flower color is odd rather than beautiful. The corolla 
is greenish and the hoods purple. The relationship of this 


_ plant to our common native species of milk weed is clearly seen 





in the flowers. 

The plant that survived the Winter of 1928-29 was in 
gravelly loam on a hillside with east to northeast exposure. 
I am not sure whether or not protection was given it, but as 
we use comparatively little protection in general, it is certain 
that no complicated method was involved. 


—Donald White. 
Wakefield, Mass. 
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Coniitiene Are Ideal 


The past summer has most fortunately been, throughout, an ex- 
cellent growing season. As a result our nursery stock is looking 
splendid at this time. 


The recent copious rainfall we have experienced has done much 
to accelerate healthy plant and soil conditions and has made 
transplanting ideal at this time for 


Hardy Perennials 
CONIFEROUS Evergreens 
and 
Broad-leaved Evergreens 


We have the above in abundant varieties reason- 
ably priced. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


656 Adams St., NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


HORTICULTURE 


























CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 






, 


Garden of Peconials: . 
Yields Perennial Joy ; ‘ 


Hundreds of varieties ready this Fall 
for a colorful, ever-changing garden— 


HUUUNNLA LULA 






== 

From Spring to late Autumn, Horsford’s Hardy Plants, sturdy and = 

= prolific, yield an abundance of flowers for cutting, need little care. Our = 
= free catalog will help you select the finest plants for your hardy garden. = 
= 3 ° * = 
= Everyman’s Lily Collection 2 
= Solid, healthy bulbs — a special, colorful, all-season collection of extra = 
= value, the greatest we have ever been able to offer to our friends: = 
= EARLY INTRODUCTORY OFFER & 
= UL. elegans. Orange-red (Ready in Sept.-Oct.) = 
= UL. hansoni. Yell = 
= 1; tenuifolium. Coral 27 ‘Bulbs (3 each $650 © 
= MEDIUM of 9 varieties) — & 
= L. regale. White, shaded pink, inner Two Collections = 
= 1 superbum. Bright orenge 54 Bulbs (6 of each) $1200 = 
= U.candidum. Pure white Complete Cultural Directions = 
| LATER FLOWERING Sent With Each Order FE 
Sf becca, Aten Please specify “Everyman's | 
= L. tigrinum. Reddish-yellow Collection” = 
= F. H. HORSFORD Box H, Charlotte, Vermont = 
= a= 
EAN MNUNNVNLUIULNUIUNLLLSLULULLNVNIOOLNU LUVIN 
AMNLVUUCVQUNUQLUGUUQLUOLULULU0U0L000000S000001000004 100000000000 UUEOOUA ALARA 


EPTEMBER 
in the Garden 


This month you can do almost anything you wish with trees, shrubs, 
evergreens, and hardy plants. At this time the foliage is nearly ripe. It 
makes little difference whether Jack Frost kills it, or that you strip it off, 
or whether it drops off in transplanting. It is often necessary to strip off 
the leaves when we take up the greater part of our plants with a large ball 
of earth, to avoid any possible shock. The ground is warm and moist, the 
roots have two months to grow. 





Many people come to the nursery in Sep- 
tember to pick out their trees, flowers 
and shrubs. They are not so busy then 
and the gardener is not as busy as in 
Spring. You can be the creator of your 
own landscape, and by coming to the 
nursery you can see just the forms and 
colors you will get. 


Consult a Landscape Architect if in 
doubt. Do not be afraid of the profes- 
sion because your place is small. Land- 
scape architects are easy to find. It 
should be practical for two or three 
home-owners in the same community to 
combine and have a landscape architect 
spend the day staking, and labelling, 
and advising all of you what to do. 


What things will be happy on your soil? 
If your soil is sandy and dry, your native 
trees will be white pine, pitch pine and 
oak. We have big and little pines and 
oaks that will not look like the poplar 
trees you see dropping their leaves, with 
dead limbs and borers. The poplar, or 
cottonwood, is happy in_ limestone 
swamps. Now is the time to have the 





courage of your convictions and put in 
the trees and shrubs that will smile. The 
trees are ready. We will deliver, plant 
and guarantee them to grow satisfactorily. 


Are you on the seashore? Can you use a 
truck-load of two-needle pines—the kind 
that will stand more salt spray than any 
other? The pines are big and broad. 
They have been root-pruned. The balls 
are filled with fibrous roots and are so 
big that you get a truck-load of soil with 
the trees. In the lee of a group of these 
pines you may have quiet and shade and 
a beautiful garden. Just say the word 
and we will do the rest. 


Do you need shade? We have groves of 
trees that will give you shade right 
away. Some as low as five dollars, others 
at two hundred—and worth it. 


Do you wish a flower garden? Septem- 
ber is the time and Hicks is the place to 
get your plants. Pick out the colors of 
Phlox, Aster, Veronica, Eupatorium, Day 
Lily, Sneezeweed, Sunflower, Marshmal- 
low, Blazing Star, and other flowers that 
suit you. 


If you cannot come to the nursery, send 
for the latest edition of “Home Landscapes” 
— lots of things in it that you will like. 




















HICKS NURSERIES 


BOX E, WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
MR 
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Field-Grown Rock Plants 
In Any Quantities 


You can absolutely de- 
pend that when you send 
Wayside orders for any 
quantity of Hardy Plants 
and Rock Plants you will 
get the entire shipment, 
direct from our own 200- 
acre field-grown stock. 
You know they will be 
finished plants, giving you 
quick effects. Plantsneed- 
ing no coddling. Further- 


more, that your shipment 
will come all at one time 
and guaranteed to arrive 
in good planting condi- 
tion. Any not so, will 
promptly and cheerfully 
, be replaced at nocost.We 
oa. shipped 4 million satisfac- 
tion-giving plants last sea- 
son. Send forcatalog. Sep- 
tember is the ideal month 
for planting Rock Plants. 


ze 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 
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CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


This is the CONSENSUS OF OPINION of the many thousands who 
visited our large private display in our own exhibition hall during June. 
This opinion is also voiced by the judges wherever we make our exhibits. 
Here you will find thousands upon thousands of some of the choicest 
evergreens to be had anywhere. 

Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Grounds closed on Sundays and Holidays. 











H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 














Use NATIVE PEAT PRODUCTS 


They Are Superior to Imported Peatmoss. Advantages Over the 
Latter Are: 


1. More convenient to apply, won’t blow in your eyes, shirt collar or sleeves. 

2. Stays where put as naturally moist. 

3. Not only a moisture retainer, but, a fertilizer also. 

4. Used as a mulch will not hinder irrigation in dry weather. 

5. More congenial to requirements of plants for acid soil conditions, an excellent 
food and mulch for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, etc. 


Our product comes from moist Maple woods and is equivalent to Leaf-mould, it is 
sold f.o.b. Jamaica Plain, Mass. in bags for transit shipments, per truck load for 
local supply. 
Unscreened, for preparing beds and lawn areas 
In bags $2.00 per 100 lbs. 
17.50 per 1000 Ibs. 
$7.00 per 1 cubic yard 
18.00 per 3 cubic yards 
Screened, for greenhouse purposes, as top dressing for lawn making and poor 
lawns, for preparing plant holes, etc. 
$2.50 per 100 Ibs. 


In bags 
20.00 per 1000 Ibs. 
By truck load $8.00 per 1 cubic yard 
22.00 per 3 cubic yards 
Analysis in Amherst, Mass. found plant constituents in dried condition as follows: 
Nitrogen 1.61, Potash .16, Phosphoric acid .20. 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Horticulturist 
753 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain Boston, Mass. 
Jamaica 1571 


By truck load 
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Summer Color in the Rock Garden 


ITTLE effort is required to paint pictures in the rock gar- 
den during April, May and June, but with the coming 

of hot weather in July and continuing throughout the bal- 
ance of the Summer, color is not to be had for the mere 
asking. And we must not be too particular in our demands, 
either. A flower that we would scarcely look at during the 
flush of the season may well be called a treasure in August. 


In addition to Campanula carpatica and C. rotundifolia, 
usually depended upon for Summer bloom, I have found 
C. pulloides a delight during July, when it hangs out its 
bluish-purple bells on five-inch stems. It is not as easy to 
grow as the other two mentioned, but gives little trouble in 
the gravelly soil usually given small campanulas, and I be- 
lieve it is better for shade during the hottest part of the day. 

The rosy violet of Satureia alpina, which some aesthetic 
souls tell me contains a hint of magenta, may be anathema 
to the delicately balanced perception of color harmonists, but 
to me, poor benighted heathen that I am, it is one of the 
charms of the rock garden in Summer. Mrs. Wilder, writing 
of this plant under the synonym, Calamintha alpina, speaks 
of it as being violet with a white lip, but my plants show no 
trace of white. In any event, the plant can be relied upon to 
furnish color from the first of June onward throughout the 
Summer. And best of all it is easy to grow from seed and 
easy to keep in any dry, sunny place. 

Sometimes Ceratostigma plumbaginoides stays over Winter 
with me and sometimes it does not. Last Winter was one of 
the times that it did not. Where it is hardy few rock garden 
plants are more beautiful during the cool weather of Fall, and 
few of any season can boast of a more pleasing blue. It, too, 
wants a hot, dry place. Commercial growers usually propa- 
gate it by means of cuttings’ taken indoors in January and 
February but, unless one has a greenhouse, division is more 
practical. 

Spring, Summer or Fall, Corydalis lutea is always ready 
and willing to supply some of its golden yellow color. What 
does it matter if the plant is not a permanent perennial? It 
self-sows so freely that one need seldom be without it once 
the plant is given a foothold in the garden. It will adapt 
itself to almost any situation offered. 

In my old garden, a lot of dependence was placed on ge- 
raniums for Summer bloom, and rarely did they disappoint. 
Most of the geraniums, except a few of the fragile alpine 
forms, are of the easiest possible culture, contenting them- 
selves with ordinary border or rock garden soil, sun or shade. 
The silver-leaved crane’s-bill (Geranium argenteum) is, to 
| my mind, the loveliest of the race and, as an added charm, 
| has the admirable habit of giving its flowers during July and 
| August. During that time, its large pink blossoms are held 
| close to the tufted, silvery foliage, all presenting a picture 
| hard to approach in all the range of rock garden plants. Nor 
| is it difficult to grow from seed, but to keep it is quite another 
| matter for me. G. ibericum is a little tall for the rock garden, 
| but where its 15 to 18 inches can be accommodated, its violet 
| 





| flowers an inch or more across provide color during July and 
| August. G. Wallichianum was hardy in my Ohio garden but 
it did not take kindly to the dry, hot weather of mid-Sum- 
mer. If it is kept cool it will bloom more or Jess all Summer 
long, carrying large flowers in various shades of lavender, 
near-blue and purple. It is a trailer requiring space in which 
to throw its branches. 

And then, of course, there are the violas. By careful ma- 
nipulation, I have them in bloom from early Spring until 
snow puts them to sleep in December. This short list gives 
no more than a hint of the material available for the Sum- 
mer rock garden. A little searching will show that we are 
more amply blessed than is generally supposed. 

—C. W. Wood. 





_ Copemish, Mich. 
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Eupatoriums for Late Flowers 


HE number of hardy perennials suitable for massed color 

displays in the garden becomes limited as Summer wanes. 
Of course, chrysanthemums give late displays and Anemone 
japonica continues to produce flowers more or less freely up 
to frost. There is Aster grandiflorus and Caryopteris masta- 
canthus and the Arctic daisy (Chrysanthemum arcticum) and 
the Korean chrysanthemum, too. But for a really solid floral 
effect none of the afore-mentioned eclipse the eupatoriums, 
particularly the well-known variety, Eupatorium coelestinum. 
In general appearance closely resembling the annual agera- 
tums, its habit of growth is erect and slender, reaching a 
height of from one and one-half to two feet. The flowers 
in a cut state possess good lasting qualities and may be used 
for filling vases. 

The main reason, however, for granting Eupatorium 
coelestinum permanent space in the borders is the great 
abundance of blossoms it produces at a time when they are 
needed for garden effects. The white species, Eupatorium 
ageratoides, is equally valuable. Slightly taller, its dense cymes 
will be found a desirable material in the makeup of various 


design work of the more inexpensive class. 

Eupatorium purpureum maculatum, with deep purple 
flowers, is well adapted for the wild flower garden or for 
naturalizing in moist situations. Being natives of this coun- 
try, all the eupatoriums mentioned require a minimum of 
care in the garden. A rather light soil, sufficient irrigation and 
a sunny exposure are essentials. The common method of 
propagation is by division. Plantations, as a rule, endure the 
Winters in the Middle Atlantic States without protection. 


Hypericums for the Rock Garden 


HE rock hypericums, like most St. Johns-worts, bloom 
in mid-Summer and are good to use as companion plants 
for campanulas. They are hearty growers and care must be 
taken not to allow them to infringe upon the rights of their 





less robust associates. A great similarity runs through the | 


flowers of this prolifically blooming genus. Most of them are 
of a glistening yellow and almost all have numerous conspic- 


uously protruding stamens. The plants vary mostly in their | 
manner of growth and size of flower. The tiny opposite | 


leaves of some of the dwarf hypericums are so tightly packed 
along the stem as to almost hide it, while those of others are 
scattered regularly but farther apart. All have a characteristic 
neatness of appearance. All those that I have grown do best 
where their roots can penetrate great depth and where drain- 
age is good. Although many authorities recommend lime for 


rock hypericums, the plants seem quite suited with our | 


light, slightly acid, soil, to which no lime has been added. 
The shrubby hypericums are of value in the wild garden. 


Hypericum olympicum throws out a generous quantity of | 
eight or ten-inch stems, terminating in several large yellow | 


flowers. H. Corts is one of the choicest of the lot. A low- 
growing species, with short fine stems, narrow gray-blue 
leaves and sprays of pale yellow flowers which Reginald Far- 
rer likens to “‘shot stars of a rocket.” 

H. reptans is another low hypericum to be desired. It 
is a creeper, an easy doer and satisfactory in every way. 
Whether it is given the room or whether it takes it, it will 
spread and spread and it is never more beautiful than when 


| 
| 
| 


falling in sheets from over a rock or down a bank. The 


flowers are large and the buds in tones of mahogany. 


H. repens is not such a spreader as H. reptans but it makes | 


dense mats about eight inches in height and has characteristic 
yellow flowers. - 
—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


| 
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SPECIAL COLLECTION 
Plants for the shaded rock garden 


BOX G 





North American Wildflowers 


HESE are the plants we like best. Their charming shyness and 
purity of colors make the exotic immigrants with their gaudy bril- 
liance seem like over-dressed fakirs. 


Our new catalog of Native Ferns and Wildflowers lists not only our 
own lovely New England plants, but a great many from the Southern 
Plants for 


Appalachians, the Prairies, the Sierras and the Rockies. 
the bogs and streams, for cold moist 
shaded rocks and for the dry, blazing 


12 Amercan Columbine ...... $2.00 
12 Dutchman's Breeches ..... 2.00 
Be EE ce ceevccscoss 2.00 
Be GIES on c.ce soe ccc. 2.50 
12 Sharplobe Hepatica ...... 2.00 
12 Berry Bladderfern ....... 2.00 
$12.50 
48 Rare Hardy Orchids 

12 Moccasin Flower ........ $2.00 
6 Yellow Ladyslipper ...... 1.75 
6 Showy Ladyslipper ...... 2.00 
12 Rose Pogonia ........... 2.50 
6 Purple Fringe Orchis .... 1.75 
6 Showy Orchis ........... 1.75 
$11.75 


Either of the above collections will be sent to you for $10.00 or for 
$5.50 we will send you one-half of either collection, you to pay postage. 


Be sure to send not only for our catalog of Wildflowers and Ferns, but 
also for our regular catalog which lists all sorts of Evergreens, Trees, 
Shrubs, Berry plants and Perennials. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 





PUTNEY, VERMONT 

















BOXWOOD 


From Old Colonial Virginia Gardens. 
Our Booklet “Boxwood and Its Oare” 
on Request. 


BLUE RIDGE GARDENS, Inc. 





ROANOKE, VA. 




















. of . 
Flowering Trees ;,. Orient 
Japanese Roseflowering and 
Weeping Cherries 


Flowering Crabs in all varieties 
and sizes 


Azaleas, Evergreen and Deciduous, in 
a large assortment 


Also a complete general line of 
nursery stock. 


Illustrated Book sent free upon request 
WOHLERT of NARBERTH, PA. 


932 Montgomery Avenue 


Sedums for Your Rock Gardens 


Sedums will grow where other plants fail. 
I will send 12 plants postpaid for $2.50— 
two each of Album, lydium, ibericum, 
mural, sarmentosum, sexangulare. All sure 
to grow. 


BETTY K. FARR 
412 Salem Street Woburn Mass. 

















Rare Plants 


SPECIAL!! For September and 
October delivery, postpaid 


Price Each 
Androsace Laggeri ......... $1.00 
Douglasia Laevigata (Pink) 1.00 
Douglasia Vitaliana (Yellow) 1.00 
Gentiana Farreri .......... $1.25 to 2.00 
Gentiana Sino-Ornata ...... 1.25 to 2.00 


Lewisia Tweedyi (4-inch pots) 1.25 
Helleborus Niger (Xmas Rose) 1.00 to 2.00 
Helleborus Hybrids (Lenten Rose) 

1.00 to 2.00 


Have you received your copy of our 
1930 catalog? 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Box 211 Maplewood, Oregon 
Growers of Rare Native & Imported Plants 











“The Flower 


Beautiful” 


No need to wait a year or 
two for blooms when our undivided roots 
will produce beauti- 


—large and plump 
ful flowers next 
Spring. Hundreds 
write that we did 
not disappoint 
them. 


This New 
Book, the 
26th 
Annual 
Issue 





tells the whole story about Peterson's 
Peonies in an interesting fashion. It is 
beautifully illustrated in Nature's colors 
—a valuable handbook on planting, cul- 
ture, and success with Peonies. Gladily 
sent free wherever Peonies will grow. 


George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
Box 45 Pair Lawn, N. J. 
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EVERGREEN BARBERRY 


Ce ile Ot Sahel Ss, cae 


MAHONIA—OREGON 





HOLLY GRAPE 








Poe, ae ee | 


PACHYSANDRA IN POTS 





RARE EVERGREEN 
BARBERRIES 


HESE new introductions have 

attracted much favorable com- 
ment because of their holly-like 
evergreen foliage, showy flowers, 
and beautiful clustered fruits 
when mature. 
As a class, nearly all have large thorns, 
spined leaves, and color beautifully in 
the Winter months. We have an un- 
usually good selection of these plants 
including the varieties Gagnepaini, 
Julianae, Sargenti, and Triacantho- 
phora, and also the variety Vernae. 
The last is not evergreen but is con- 


sidered by the Arnold Arboretum one 
of the most beautiful of all. 


3 yr. plants (B.&B.) 
Lotsof 1to5 5to25 25 andup 
Price 2.75 2.25 1.75 


MAHONIA 
(Oregon Holly Grape) 


NE of the finest evergreen 

hedge plants that you can 
use. Spined leaves like the holly 
with all new growth glistening 
as if made of wax. Not only is 
the foliage strikingly handsome 
but the yellow flowers that ap- 
pear in May, followed by blue- 
black fruits, make this plant one 
of the aristocrats of the garden. 
15 to 18 in. (B.&B.) 


Lots of 1to5 5to25 25 andup 


Price 2.50 2.25 1.75 


18 to 24 in. (B.&B.) 
Price 3.00 2.50 2.00 


THREE GARDEN OPPORTUNITIES 


PACH-Y-SAN-DRA 
IN POTS 


N EARLY everyone is familiar 

with this beautiful ground 
cover. It makes a dense growth 
under shade and will effectually 
crowd out weeds. It is ideal 
where a cover is desired that 
is highly ornamental, evergreen, 
and needs no burdensome atten- 
tion. 


All our plants are pot grown 
as shown by the photograph 
above, and produce strong 
healthy growth without any set- 
back. 


Lots of 5to25 25 to 250 250 and up 
Price a0 15 oe 
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Delphiniums 


Unexcelled here or abroad, devel- 
oped by years of drastic selection 
from renowned European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a pkt.; named varieties $1.50; 
mixed named varieties $2.00; Baby 
Seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. Send 
for descriptive folder. 


We Grow Delphiniums Only 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproductions of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INO. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 








FORESIGHT 


much faster, 


EXAMPL 


limited quantities. 


Like a bank account, 
little trees and 
shrubs grow in value—and in beauty too. It pays 
to obtain uniformly grown, small plants; 
vide for a tremendous increment in value as they 
grow to heroic sizes of magnified splendor. AN 
E: A new Princeton strain of the in- 
comparable American Elm of more rapid upright 
growth than the usual type, is now available in 


but very 


they pro- 





The PRINCETON LIST is, library catalog 


(a pocket-size 


index of nearly 1,000 varieties) valued by land- 
scape architects to facilitate the selection and 
pricing of desirable trees, shrubs and vines, in- 
cluding more varieties than can be found else- 
where in large quantities and medium uniform sizes 
—scientifically grown in vast airy fields with ade- 
quate moisture and cultivation. 
the Princeton Handbook. 


Ask for a copy of 


Crassula Arborescens 


Rooted Cuttings, $6 per 100; $50 per 
1000; 214-in. $8 per 100; 3-in. $25 per 
100; 5-in. $50 per 100. $100. $150 
Cash with order please 
ALPHONSE GRASSEY Natick, Mass. 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 


m. FLEMER’S SONS, Inc., DEPT. A., PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 











POSITION WANTED 


Single man, 40, seeks a position as 
gardener’s assistant or greenhouse man 
for the winter. Very industrious and 
well recommended. S. G., care of Horti- 
culture, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, greenhouse man, Scotch-Ameri- 
can, 35, single, dependable, reliable, steady. 
Choice flowers, plants, perennials, etc. Al 
references. 46 Bradstreet Rd., No. Andover, 
Mass. 





Never before have we published 
such a catalogue as this. While 
it presents 

Tulips Hyacinths 

Narcissus Crocus 

Imported and Native Bulbs 

the descriptions are new, many 
varieties are new, and the pic- 
tures accurate. 








This New Catalog 
Now Ready for You 


Bristol’s New Perennials 
are also presented — Gypsoph- 
ila, Bristol Fairy, Queen Mary 
Asters, Astilbes, Gaillardias, 
Weston Violas. You will be 
interested in this new edition. 
A copy will be mailed on re- 
quest. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 


BOX B, BRISTOL, CONN. 











MANURE! 


Stable manure has become scarce, 
but thanks to ADCO you can still 
have all the manure you need. ADCO 
is the powder that when mixed with 
straw, stalks, leaves, cuttings, garden 
waste of any kind. turns it into 
manure. This ADCO manure is 
real manure, identical chemically and 


in fertilizing power with the old- 
fashioned kind, but much cleaner. 


You owe it to your garden and 
yourself to know about ADCO and 
how to use it. Won't you let us 
send you our booklet? It’s free. 





MORE MANURE! 


Good gardening depends on manure. Chemicals, prepared’ fer- 
tilizers, nothing can take its place. You must have manure. 


Send $7.75 for 100 lbs. of ADCO, enough to make two tons of manure; 
or order it from your dealer. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 
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PLANT 
RHODODENDRONS 
THIS FALL 


Next spring’s glorious | 
| 
| 





blooms of LaBars’ 
Rhododendrons can 
now be started to ad- 
vantage. Plant Rho- 
dodendrons in that | 
shady spot where | 
grass has difficulty in, 
growing —and put | 
them in this fall. Cold | 
will not kill. The | 
plants are always 
green. Grow in shade. 
Lovely blooms May 
to July according to 
variety. 


Special offer: Twelve 
plants, 10 different, 
Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, for only $25, 
packed, F. O. B. 
Stroudsburg. Cover 
40 sq. ft. Wonderful 
bargain! 














LaBars’ 
Rhododendron 
Nursery 
Box B 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 








CAMASSIAS 


25 for $2.75 postpaid 


MERTENSIAS 


10 for $2.50 postpaid 


NATIVE PLANTS, FERNS 
and LILIES 


A new list of the above, with full de- 
scriptions, and all prices postpaid, now 
ready. Send for it at once. Many illus- 
trations in color. 

Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne Vermont 











Two lovely native perennials for the rock 
garden, wild garden, or half shady border. 
Plant now in liberal groups for next 
Spring’s bloom. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
$1.60 for 10, $13 per 100 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 
$1 for 10, $8 per 100 
(Postage Extra) 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. | 


} 
HILL’S EVERGREENS | 


Send for the most complete Ever, n 
catalog ever published. Over 100 illus- 
trations. Fifty in full natural colors. 
Scores of artistic planting suggestions. 
Enclose 25c for catalog, which is re- 
funded on first order. 


D. Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists 


Largest growers in America 
Box 317 Dundee, Ill. 














ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
PUGET SOUND GROWN LILIES 
ENGLISH IRIS 
TIGRIDIAS 
October Delivery 





SHEFFIELD BULB FARM 
Burton Wash. 














HORTICULTURE 


Oregon Pentstemons in Massachusetts 


AST year I bought plants of several Oregon pentstemons 
from a nursery in Portland and put them in my garden at 
Amherst, Mass. Most of these were alpines from the slopes of 
Mt. Hood and were naturally relegated to the rock garden. 
Being nursery-grown by a man who knows his business, 
these plants had remarkably good roots as compared with 
similar stock collected from the wild. Indeed, collected stock 
would hardly be worth handling at this distance. 

Out of my small collection the pentstemons gave much the 
most satisfaction. The following brief notes may prove help- 
ful to others who are looking for promising novelties and 
native American plants for their rock gardens. 

Pentstemon Cardwelliit was the first to blossom, early in 
May. It has pale blue flowers and is about six inches tall. 

Next came P. Richardsoni, which is a little taller, with 
large, rosy-purple flowers. 

P. rupicola is a tufted species, a rock plant and an alpine 





The Attractive Pentstemon Azureus From Oregon 


from high altitudes, where it blossoms immediately after the 
snow goes. The flowers are borne in abundant masses and are 
a bright rosy red, almost scarlet. In its native mountains, 
where I saw it abundantly last Summer, it is a very appealing 
plant. It blossomed well and made a good showing in my 
rock garden in May. 

Perhaps the most promising one on the list, to date, is P. 
azureus, which bloomed late in May. It is about 12-15 inches 
tall, with upright spikes and beautiful, bright, clear blue 
flowers, almost the shade of the fringed gentian. 

P. pulchellus blossomed last, about the first of June. It is a 
dwarf species, quite small indeed, with little spikes of almost 
microscopic blue flowers, but very pretty and interesting. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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The one quick 


‘sure way to destroy 


destructive insect 
pests is the regular use 


| of WILSON’S O. K. PLANT 
SPRAY non-poisonous, 
easily applied, and equally 
effective indoors or out-of- 
doors. 

Recommended by the Officers of 
The Garden Club of America. 
Half-pint 40c; Quart $1.00; 
Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00; 10 Gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











Trade Mark Regstered 


Kill weeds the Wilson way . . . simply 
dilute Wilson’s Weed Killer (1 Gallon 
to 40 gallons of water) .. . sprinkle 

. . that’s all. The modern way to ex- 
terminate all weeds, poison ivy, vines, 
etc. One good application a year is suffi- 
cient. Inexpensive ... clean . . . odor- 
less. 1 gallon $2.00; 5 gallons $8.00. 


ew tlilson. 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


BULB BOOK 
FREE 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, 
Daffodils, Peonies, Iris, and 
many others to plant in the 
fall—read all about them in 
Burpee’s Bulb Book. Tt 
tells you of the bulbs fer win- 
ter blooming in the house and 
gives complete descriptions of 
the best spring-flowering 
















Bulbs, Perennials, Roses, 
Shrubs, and Climbing Plants 
for fall planting. Burpee's 
Bulb Book will be mailed (to 
you) free. Write for your 
copy today. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
818 Burpee Bidg., Phila., Pa. 














QUALITY BULBS 


Prices Much Lower 
This Year 


Our 1930 Bulb Catalog 
of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, and many other 
Miscellaneous Bulbs, will 
be sent free on applica- 
tion. We deliver free to 
all points in the U.S. A. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 


Flower-Bulb Specialists 
| HEILOO HOLLAND 





LOVELIEST SPRING 
GARDEN PLANTS and 
CHOICEST BULBS 
OLIVE MILLS BELCHES 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 


| 
| 
| We make a special feature of the 
| 
| 
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It’s time to plant 


BULBS 


and you will find a superb collection of 
Spring-flowering Bulbs of the highest 
grade in 


+) 
Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalog 


Also all Plants and Seeds which should 
be put in the ground now. The beau- 
tiful Roses which we have prepared 
specially for Fall planting are pictured 
herein. 
A copy free if you mention 
“‘Horticulture”’ 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW ENGLAND’S 


COLDEST 
NURSERY 


Can Ship Now 


Rock Garden 
Plants 


100 varieties @ 25c each 
3 alike, 60c 


Iris and Peonies are now ready 
Send for our 1930 catalog 


Mitchell Farm Nurseries 
BARRE BOX H VERMONT 














Here is the secret of success with 


BOXWOOD 


From Conwell 

S MALL, fibrous roots must be carefully pre- 

served in digging — protected from the 
sun and from damage in transit—and gen- 
erous balls of earth must be taken with 
every specimen for root growth is the secret 
of success with Old English Boxwood. 

Your selection may be made from a large 
collection of fine Box here at our nurseries. 
We invite your inquiry. 





H. ERNEST CQNWELL 


BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 





Want to procure named varieties of old 
roses, to 1860 for fall planting in South- 
ern Maryland. Mrs, F. L. Keays, 240 
Middle Neck Road, Great Neck, New York. 


250 Perennials—40 Phlox 
125 Iris—100 Rock Plants 


3 Sedums — 50 Peonies 
Dwarf, Japanese, Siberian Iris 





We ship only such plants as we 
would expect to receive. 


Write for Catalog 


Hillside Gardens 
Amesbury, Mass. 














HORTICULTURE 


A Long Season of Daylilies* 

HERE are 12 species of the known wild daylilies. Those 

with yellow flowers are Hemerocallis flava, H. minor, 
H. Thunbergii and H. citrina. Those with some shade of 
orange coloring are H. Dumortierit, H. Middendorfhi, H. 
Forrestii, H. nana, H. plicata and H. multiflora. Two species, 
H. fulva and H. aurantiaca, have flowers with shades of 
fulvous red. These wild species differ in the season of bloom; 
some flower as early as May and June and others in July 


and August. The new species H. multiflora blooms at New 
York during the Autumn, continuing until heavy, killing 
frosts in November. In habit of growth several species are 
dwarf, several are semi-robust, and several are robust with a 
height of about four feet. 

All the daylilies are native to the Orient, where several 
types have long been cultivated. Members of the two species 
H. fulva and H. flava have been in culture in European gar- 
dens for at least 350 years. The old familiar garden clon 
of H. flava still ranks as an excellent garden plant, but the 
wild types are, as a rule, far surpassed as garden plants by 
various of their hybrids. 

At the present time about 100 different seedlings have been 
named and propagated as clonal varieties. Most of these have 
flowers of a single or solid color in some shade of yellow or 
orange. The excellent clons in this group include Gold Dust, 
Sovereign, Orangeman, Apricot, Tangerine, Aureole, Luteola, 
Shirley, Royal, Golden Bell, Hyperion, Radiant, Ophir, Sir 
Michael Foster, Mrs. W. H. Wayman, Vesta, and Wau-Bun. 
The two last mentioned have faint traces of fulvous coloring 
in addition to yellow and to orange. Only a few clonal vari- 
eties having fulvous colors have thus far been placed in the 
trade, but of these mention may be made of Maggie Perry 
and George Yeld. 

Considerable breeding of daylilies is in progress, especially 
in England and in United States. At the New York Botanical 


Garden special attention is being given to the breeding of | 


daylilies for flowers with pink, red and fulvous colors, for 
types with eyed and bicolored patterns, for sorts that bloom 
in late Summer or Autumn and for those with dwarf habits 
of growth. Several hundred excellent seedlings have been ob- 
tained. The four of these seedlings that have already been 
named are Mikado, with bold-eyed color pattern; Cinnabar, 
with rich and nearly uniform fulvous coloring; Vesta, of a 
deep orange; and Wau-Bun with a large flower, having 
twisted petals and light cadmium coloring. 

Daylilies are now to be ranked among the most desirable 
of perennials for the flower garden. They are extremely 
hardy, they are evidently free from virus diseases which are 
so destructive of the true lilies, and they are easily propagated 
by division. Their foliage is an attractive and permanent 
feature throughout the season. Their flowers are conspicuous, 
rich in coloring and numerous, and the period of blooming 


for a well-established plant may be four weeks or more. A | 


selection of varieties now to be had from nurserymen. will 
provide daylilies in bloom from May until late August, in 
a pleasing variety of colors, flower form, habits of flowering 
and habits of growth. 

The gardener who knows only the old lemon daylily, 
H. flava, and the old fulvous daylily, Europa, has in store an 
agreeable surprise when he sees a collection of the best of the 
newer horticultural hybrids. 





*Abstract of a lecture by Dr. A. B. {tout at The New York Botanical Garden. 





HARDY EVERGREENS m-y now be set out at any time previous 
to November 15th. Caii and inspect our “BEDFORD GROWN” 
stock containing all worth-while varieties. Also see our Hardy Roses 
and Phlox now in bloom. Send for price list. 


THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES 
CONCORD ROAD, BEDFORD 
(Where Your Father Purchased) 














1930 


SEPTEMBER lI, 





Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, Azaleas 


and Hemlocks 


We supply only carefully selected 
plants of the above in any quantities 
and sizes. 

They are collected from the 16,000 
acre estate owned by the LINVILLE 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, which 
has an elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet. 


Fall shipments commence about Sep- 
tember first; Spring shipments about 
March first. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Oreat of the Blue Ridge’’ 
Linville, North Carolina 

L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
formerly of the late firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company, Augusta, Ga. 











MECONOPSIS BAILEYI, 


Also Pratti, Rudis, Sinuata Lati- 
folia, etc. 


GENTIANA, Acaulis, Farreri, 


Sino-Ornata, Verna, Depressa, etc. 


PRIMULA, Nutans, Littoniana, 
Wardii, Julea, Chionantha, etc. 
And many other varieties of new 
and rare alpines and rock plants for 
Fall delivery. 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 
Mrs. Edith H. Banghart, F.R.H.S. 
Medina, Wash. 











PLANT NOW 


In your Rock Garden or Border 
Crocket’s Collection of 


Unusual Hardy Plants 


Pulmonaria Azurea Blue 
Talinum Calycinum Pink 
Epimedium Niveum White 
Veronica Rupestris Blue 
Veronica Pectinata Pink 
Physostegia Dwarf Vivid Pink 
Phlox Procumbens Blue 
Sempervivum Arachnoideum 
Cobweb Houseleek 


One Each Prepaid $3.50 
Two Collections $6.00 


RODERICK M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
CRANFORD, N. J. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, ete. 


Send for 1930 Catalogue 

WESTON NURSERIES 

PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





ROCK PLANTS 


We are offering the following interesting 
and unusual rock plants for planting out 
now. With every order over $5 we will 
include two plants of Erica Carnea rosea. 


Androsace languinosa ..... $.50 
Campanula excisa ......... -75 
Campanula pulla lillacina .. .75 
Campanula elatinoides .... .75 
Campanula Norman Grove .. .50 
Hypericum Croix ......... 50 
Wulfenia carinthiaca ..... .50 
Polygonium brunonis ..... .50 


Gypsophila cerastoides .... . 35 


Dianthus sundermanni .... . 50 
Primula littoniana ........ -75 
Arabis albida floreplena ... .30 


Any order placed with us will be given 
immediate and careful attention. We shall 
be glad to send you a catalog upon request. 


HENGEL BROTHERS 


Rock Garden Specialists 
KING OF PRUSSIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








SEPTEMBER 1, 1930 


D UPERS 


Fresh seed ready, typical Wrexham types 
from finest R.H.S. medal winner parentage 
$1.00 per pkt. 

PLANTS OF ABOVE FOR FALL 
OR SPRING DELIVERY 
FINEST SELECTED, $10.00 PER DOZ. 
None better at any price 
UNSELECTED, $5.00 R DOZ. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Text book, “It’s Culture,” 10c 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 
32 Elm Avenue Fairhaven, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 
Member British and American Delphinium 
Societies 





RAREST ALPINE SEEDS — 2000 vars. 
Hardy Alpine Seeds from one of the largest col- 
lections in Britain, collected from the mountains 
of the world. List carriage paid. Seeds duty free. 
Sample collection containing 15 distinct vars. 
$1.50, 32 wars. $2.50, 100 vars. $7.00. Guar- 
anteed really good collections. Also 10 vars. of 
any of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, 
Campanulas, Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums, 
Iris, Liliums, Papavers, Pentstemons, Primulas, 
Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, 
$1.25. Remit International Money Order. 


Rev. H. A. H. Anderson, F.R.H.S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, England 


Garden Making 


Reservations now being made 
OLIVE MILLS BELCHES 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
Phone 917 


Flower Grewer FREE 


A magazine specially edited for gardening 
enthusiasts. Intensely practical, stimulat- 
ing, helpful. Unlike any other. Paste this 
adv. on postal or enclose in envelope with 
name and address; we'll mail sample copy. 


Flower Grower, Box 6, Calcium, N. Y. 











FEED the BIRDS 


Use the Packard 
Automatic Feeder. 
Keeps food dry, avoids 
waste, holds a quart, 
weighs (packed) three 

pounds, and costs 
$1.00 and postage. 
Why pay more? 


Special Mixture Bird Food 


Balanced ration. Nothing elise like it: 
nothing else so good, 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage, 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 











care 
Quickest 


Wa 


and AY Is the 
ae Keke (aalelie,< icalele 
can guarantee It. 


YIRINS & DURBROW, I 














HORTICULTURE 
Thirteen Kinds of Dahlias 


Will you kindly tell me how to differentiate between the various kinds 
of dahlias I see at the shows and in gardens? 


We can do no better than to print the classification of the 
American Dahlia Society, which describes 13 distinct forms of 


the dahlia as follows: 

SINGLE DAHLIAS—Open-centered flowers, with only one row of ray 
florets, regardless of form or number of florets. For example, Newport 
Wonder, Fugi San, Eckford Century, Coltness Gem. 

ANEMONE DAHLIAS—Open-centered flowers, with only one row of ray 
florets, regardless of form or number of the florets, with the tubular disc 
florets elongated, forming a pin-cushion effect. For example, Ada Finch. 

COLLARETTE DAHLIAS—Open-centered flowers, with only one row of 
ray florets, with the addition of one or more rows of petaloids, usually of 
a different color, forming a collar around the disc. For example, Diadem, 
San Mateo Star, Ami Nonin, Geant de Lyon. 

DUPLEX DAHLIAS—Open-centered flowers, with only two rows of ray 
florets, regardless of form or number of florets. For example, Golden Sun- 
shine, Mme. J. Coissard. 

PEONY DAHLIAS—Open-centered flowers, with not more than three 
rows of ray florets, regardless of form or number of florets, with the addi- 
tion of smaller curled or twisted floral rays around the disc. For example, 
Geisha, Georgeous, City of Portland. 

INCURVED CACTUS DAHLIAS—Fully double flowers, with the margins 
of the majority of the floral rays revolute for one-half or more of their 
length, the floral rays tending to curve toward the center of the flowers. 
For example, F. W. Fellows, Bearclaws Farncot. 

RECURVED AND STRAIGHT CACTUS DAHLIAS—Fully double flowers, 
with the margins of the majority of the floral rays revolute for one-half of 
their length or more, the floral rays being recurved or straight. For ex- 
ample, Ambassador. 

SEMI-CACTUS DAHLIAS—Fully double flowers, with the margins of 
the majority of the floral rays revolute for less than one-half of their 
length. For example, Edna Ferber, Francis Lobdell, Sunkiss, Alice Whittier. 

FORMAL DECORATIVE DAHLIAS—Fully double flowers, with the mar- 
gins of the floral rays slightly or not at all revolute, floral rays generally 
broad, either pointed or rounded at tips, with outer floral rays tending to 
recurve and central floral rays tending to be cupped; all floral rays in a 
somewhat regular arrangement. For example, Sagamore, Jersey Beauty, 
Regal, Glory of Monmouth, Trentonian, Mrs. I. de Ver Warner and Judge 
Marean. 

INFORMAL DECORATIVE DAHLIAS—Fully double flowers, with mar- 
gins of the floral rays slightly or not at all revolute, floral rays generally 
long, twisted or pointed, and usually irregular in arrangement. For ex- 
ample, Fort Monmouth, Jane Cowl, Barbara Redfern, Mrs. Alfred B. Seal, 
Insulinde, Kathleen Norris. 

MINIATURE DECORATIVE DAHLIAS—Fully double flowers, with mar- 
gins of the floral rays slightly or not at all revolute, conforming to the 
definitions of either the formal or informal decorative types, and less than 
three inches in diameter. For example, Little Jewel. 

BALL DAHLIAS—Fully double flowers, ball-shaped or slightly flattened, 
floral rays in spiral arrangement, blunt or rounded at tips and quilled or 
with markedly involute margins, the flowers two inches or more in diame- 
ter. For example, Dreer’s White, Frank Smith, King of Shows. 

POMPON DAHLIAS—Having the same characteristics as ball dahlias, but 
less than two inches in diameter. For example, Belle of Springfield, Nerissa. 


A Wintergreen Shrub From the West 


NE of the handsomest native evergreen shrubs that the 
West has to offer the gardener is Gaultheria shallon. It 
sends up stout spreading stems and is variable in height and 
manner of growth according to its location. In exposed sunny 
positions and in poor soil it is apparently content but limited 
in height to only a few inches, while on the rich shady floor 
of redwood forests it forms a heavy mat sometimes over three 
feet tall. The stems are often red and these, with the red 
bracts, make an attractive setting for the large, leathery, dark 
green leaves which shine on the upper surface as though they 


: were polished. The flowers are white or pink waxy urns, 


hanging gracefully along the stem, and they are followed by 
purple-black, berry-like fruit which has a spicy fragrance and 
taste. 

Gaultheria shallon is closely related to the eastern and 
northern wintergreen, G. procumbens. Since it grows as far 
north as British Columbia, it should be hardy in the East 
and useful in the wild garden or in connection with tall 
broad-leaved evergreens. 

. —Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 
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ADCO 


Will Convert Your 
Vegetable Refuse Into 
Valuable Manure 


A 25-lb. bag at a cost of $2.25 is 
sufficient for 12 wheelbarrows of 
waste. 150-lb. bags cost but 
$10.50 f.o.b. Boston. No parts 
of bags sold. This is the season 
of opportunity! Act now and 
save your leaves. 








Circular Free! 


PERRY SEED CO. 
12 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston Mass. 











Best time to plant seeds and plants of 


HELLEBORUS NIGER, CHRISTMAS 
ROSE Seeds. 60c per 100, $4 per 1000. 
Plants in peat pots, you pliant them pot and all. 

$1.60 each, 3 for $4.25. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES, they are in peat pots 
and can be planted any time. 60c each, 
Mrs. Perry, salmon pink; Olympia, semi-double, 
flame scarlet, covered with golden salmon. 


Per doz. Per 100 


Camassia squamash (esculenta). $1.50 $7.50 
Camassia Leichtlinii 1.50 7.50 

Each Per doz. 
Extra strong bulbs of the latter $.30 $2.25 


Grape Hyacinth, Muscari conicum $3.50 per 100 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Horticulturist 
Plant and Seed Specialties, Landscape Gardening 
P. O. Box 131 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





Christmas Roses 
$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums $3.00 


Catalog of “Glorious Peonies” and 
“Lovely Lilies” on request 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 


Tree Peonies 


The Aristocrat of Hardy Plants 
Plant in September — Write for List 


Farr Nursery Co. 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Pa. 
enditianieeniae eaetiienaaadll 











Tree Peonies 


Surplus stock from my garden. 
Strong three-year-old seedlings of 
a fine strain. 
$2.50 each $25 a dozen 


Circular of information on request 


A. P. SAUNDERS, Clinton, N. Y. 











Dianthus Beatrix 


A new everblooming garden pink of rare 
merit. Stock is very scarce but orders 
will be accepted now for plants to be de- 
livered in the spring. 

Price, $3.00 Per Dozen 


SWINSON BROS. 
114 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 





“Trees Are Friends” 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 
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CLIMATE TESTED 


PEONIES 
All the Best Are Here 


The new ones by Brand, Vories, 
Thurlow and others are especially 
outstanding. 


We ship extra large plants from 
virgin rich river bottom land, to 
give a quick start and sure growth. 
You will appreciate our extensive 
list and the unusual opportunity of 
securing everything you want from 
one grower. A postcard brings it. 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
Sioux Falls South Dakota 











NARCISSI PEONIES _ IRISES 
JONQUIL HYBRIDS 


Miscellaneous Plants and Bulbs 
Send for Catalogue 
Narcissus Mixture, many varieties and types, 
earliest to latest, $3.30 per 100, $30 per 1,000. 
Tulip Mixture, late flowering, $2 per 100. 
Peony, Mikado, red and gold. Japanese type, $1. 
All Postpaid 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 





weEeEeovo’s 


ERISGES 


1§ Japanese Iris for $5 


Collection includes Ayasi, Kagarabi, Paragon, 
Shimoyo, Triumph, Angel’s Den, Cloud Dress, 
Cloudy Sky, Kuro Kumo, Rinpoo, Shiga, Koko 
No Iro, Komachi, Kombarin, Kasugano—all true 
to name iris labeiled. $9 worth for $5. 

Send for Japanese Iris List 


Weed’s Gardens, Box 11, Beaverton, Ore. 





READY NOW! 


Come and get them, they are not expensive 
Dwarf, Intermediate, Standard Siberian 
and Japanese Irises 
Old-fashioned Clove Pinks, Scotch Sea 
Daisies, Small Evergreen Trees 
“SUNNYMEDE” GARDENS 
Walpole Street Sharon, Mass. 
20 miles from Boston—Select your plants 
Visitors Welcomed 





Gladioius Lists 


From Fall to Spring brought you by just 
a postcard. Superior Oregon Grown stock 
at prepaid prices on a money saving basis. 
Over 200 varieties. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 8. Liberty Salem, Oregon 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 


SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 
PEONIES and IRISES 


Of quality and price to suit the critical 
buyer. Price list on request. Your name 
and address secures your copy. Send it 
now. (Mention “Horticulture” ) 


E. M. BUECHLY 
Greenville Ohio 








HORTICULTURE 


The Summer Pruning of Fruits 


HE recent statement in Horticulture that Summer pruning 

injures grapes, prompts me to say a word or two concern- 
ing the pruning of pears and apples. For some years I have 
been growing a number of apples and pears trained by the 
cordon system. The pears were supposedly grafted on quince. 
The apples are on free or seedling stocks. I have annually 
Summer pruned in the time-honored way—that is, I have 
half cut back the growths about the early part of July and 
pruned right back in the Winter. 

Having had much experience with such trees under this 
pruning system, I did not anticipate a crop on every tree every 
year, but I did expect some fruit even from the apples, as I 
figured the repression of the side growths would eventually 
check the super-vigor of the roots. 

Although I followed this plan for six or seven years, not 
a sign of an apple or pear bloom did I see until 1929. Then 
several of the cordons set fruit, but none of it held. However, 
the fact that several trees had shown signs of proving useful 
gave me hopes and I duly pruned again but later wondered 
what good purpose the double pruning served if, as the tests 
at East Malling, England, had proved, all fruit buds are defi- 
nitely formed by the end of June. Having read that the 
Lorrette system of pruning entailed all Summer and no Win- 
ter pruning, I secured a copy of Mons. Lorrette’s book and 
this season I have followed his rules as far as able. By good 
luck I was able to obtain two loads of cow manure early this 
year and one of the places that got a good dressing was my 
cordon border. It seemed foolish to feed trees that were ever- 
lastingly making wood which was everlastingly being cut 
away each Winter, but it was done and four of the pears set 
nine fruits between them and have held them. So I give Lor- 
rette the credit for that success. 

But Lorrette’s pruning advice especially intrigued me, for 
the instructions are to remove all growths as soon as they are 
near the size of a pencil in thickness, from the latter part of 
June on. Not just to cut back half way but right down to 
within a 16th of an inch from the point where they start. I 
did this on June 21 and then gave the border a good dose of 
superphosphate and nitrophoska and, since then, I have gone 
over them and have removed all other branches and branch- 
lets that had pushed forth or increased in size and before Sep- 
tember is through I will be at them again, so that by that 
time there will be nothing left to prune away except the lead- 
ers, which will be cut right back next April. Some of these 
leaders have this season extended about five feet above the 
seven feet I stopped the trees at two years ago. Now I believe 
I shall see much fruit next year, for the trees show more evi- 
dence of fruit buds than ever before. True, what seem to be 
fruit buds have a way of changing into growth buds, but 
according to Lorrette, the suppression of the wood in the way 
he advises forces the dormant eyes to swell into fruit buds; 
there isn’t time for them to break into growth because after 
August the trees begin to ripen up, and because of the removal 
of the wood so closely, it seems to me the trees must ripen up 
especially well. 


Hillsdale, N. J. —T. A. Weston. 
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Iris for Cutting 


An attractive combination of Bearded Iris 
are: Early, Georgia and Miranda; Midseason, 
Our King and Chester Hunt; Late, Corrida 
and Ochracea. 

Six each of the above Cat. $9 for $7.50 
A colorful array of Beardless types include 
Lady Northcliffe, Mrs. Rowe, Perry's Blue, 
Perry’s Pigmy and Mrs. Tait. Every one 
different. 

Three each of these Cat. $7.50 for $6 
We can still supply a few collections of 
“Unusual Irises."’ See August advertisement. 
Catalog on Request—All Collections Prepaid 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
B. BR. No. 10 Cincinnati, O. 











PEONIES THAT ARE 
DIFFERENT 


AUTEN PEONIES bring distinction to fine 
gardens. 

MISCHIEF, proven one of the world’s finest pink 
singles, $5.00. 

Send for List: recent originations and 108 stand- 
ard kinds. 


Edward Auten, Jr., Box T, Princeville, Ill. 





SURPLUS 


PEONY 4 IRIS sare 
5 | Marvelous Peonies. Assorted shades of 
White, Pink and Red. All Labeled. 
Catalog value $17.50 — Sale Price $5 
Beautiful Irises. Assorted tints, with 1 
20 French $1 variety. Labeled. Sale price 
All P. P. Prepaid—Catalog on Request 
C. F. Wassenberg Peony & Iris Farms 
Van Wert, Ohio 














(Ground Peat) 
Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work. Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
prepaid in N. E. 


TWO - IN - ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 
Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. The moisture-retaining 
and humus-forming qualities of Peat com- 
bined with the finest natural fertilizer. 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $1.50 for trial bushel, parcel post 
prepaid in N. E. 

Write for Quantity Prices 


Board of Trade Building, 





C. E. BUELL, Inc. BOSTON, MASS. 











Fine New Seedling Peonies 
PRIZE WINNERS 


Frankie Curtis - Henry Vories 
Nancy Dolman - Lady Kate 
and others 


Address—JUDGE L. A. VORIES 
St. Joseph, Missouri 





Gorgeous Peonies 


RARE BARGAIN: Le Cygne, Therese, 
Solange, Walter Faxon, Richard Carvel, 
five aristocrats, five colors of the world’s 
best, all five, 3-5 eye roots, for $10.00, 
cash with order. 

BEACON ROAD PEONY GARDEN 
B. B. Wright OSKALOOSA, IOWA 

Member Amercian Peony Society 





Peonies, Iris, Gladiolus, Dahlias 


Our new price list (sent on request) gives com- 

plete and accurate information—how to succeed 

with these flowers. Also Roses, French Lilacs and 

Holland Bulbs. NONE FINER IN AMERICA. 
The best at moderate prices 

The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 








PAINTED LADY 


(Pyrethrum Roseum) 


The rosy flowers of spring. Large clumps. 
Bright colors. Should be planted now. 
$3.00 a dozen—-$20 for 100 


AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 





MAMMOTH LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Dozen roots, two pips each, $1.00 
One hundred roots, $7.00. Postage extra 


Mrs. S. E. BAILEY, Swampscott, Mass. 
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New York, N. Y. 





Boston Florists | 
See ns Ms able of (ontents 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 





367 MADISON AVENUE 



























































F. E. Palmer, Inc. ee — 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons \ Late September Work Ale 507.0 420 Vanderbilt Hotel 7 
. ‘ : Manh t, L. I. 
The Leading mes This Horticultural News-Letter ae eC stent ndleremennen | 
ronee wees Annuals for the Rock Garden ee 
Growing Alpine Plants at Sea Level .... . fo 423 © " ; 
% Growing the Peruvian Lily ............... .. 4 F Fine Carnation Plants 
g y < 
atbone Y The New Taxus Cuspidata Thayerae........... 424 J From 4-in, gaa 
enchin 
4 » A Deep Blue Delphinium . roksan ~—oe 
FLORIST % Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener os 425 1, —_ 
888-348 BOTISTON St. » Beauty in Onions | | 425 HILDA 
BOSTON PRINCESS DAGMAR 
Phone KENmore 1700 % Historic Old Trees of Boston Beas, al 426 MATCHLESS 
Branch Store An Answer to the “‘Roving Gardener” . . 426 an ~ ween 
mits il PE cg wo pe The Outstanding Irises of 1930 Sere 427 | $4.00 per dozen, $25.00 per hundred 
% <A Horticultural Digest ies _428- 434 TOTTY’ S 
\ A Forcing Bulb From South Africa 
Bri ht Berries Transplanting Evergreens MADISON NEW JERSEY 
§ . Dividing the Common Perennials 
For Fall Color in the 7. Killing Slugs and Not Birds 
COTONEASTER f Supports for Flowers , . . 
We offer 14 potgrown varieties of this A New Raspberry From Minnesota Choice Orchids 
charming hardy shrub with its brilliant Open Season on Puffballs HYBRIDS 
red fruits. Prostrate and creeping ones Rock Plants for Shade { Laelia-Cattleyas. Brass 
re a — —o —- Keeping Dahlias as Cut Flowers ‘ sae la~ att 7, rasso- 
er ccaggte gr my i inde tee Winter Protection of Water Lilies Cattleyas, etc. 
backgrounds. Some are evergreen, all ) Broccoli = _ Use Whi G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
hold their berries well into winter, and Keeping Cauliflower Snow-White Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
each is a desirable and satisfactory addi- ye The Care of Cactus Gardens \ 
tion for permanent beauty. \ Delphiniums Immune to Mildew 
Any 4 varieties in 4” pots — $5.00 Soil for Regal Lilies \ 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. Destroying the Iris Borer | ORCHIDS 
DEPT. A HOLLISTON, MASS. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
When to Pick Fruit ...... ee i ee , 434 We carry the largest and most 
Sedums in Many Places 435 @ varied collection of Orchids in this 
Pe © eee oa | nae. 
HARLAN P. KELSEY ¥ Protecting Daffodils From Wire Worms ee If interested send for special list 
Nursery Stock Perennials for Fall Bloom : se tote 436 No. 81. R & HURRELL 
. f LAGE 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. New Seed and Nursery Catalogues Seer 437 | RIT» 9 nando Summit, N. J. 
“Hardy, New England Grown— An Attractive Annual for Filling Nea Sap 437 
Best by Test” ) Preparing Plants for the House a 438 qf 
Coming Events.......... pe hg ee  . ORCHIDS 
LILIUM CANDIDUM | | ‘i2>=>2w ewe pw sss | | Inspection of our wonderful stock 
(Madonna Lily) is invited 





should Be + gael s omey - Joseph Manda Company 
Fine bulbs of goo owering size Orchid E 
$5c each, $3 for 10 Irchid Experts 


(Ask for our Pall Bulb List) | ZMA DECAY-PROOF LUMBER mf | | West Orange New Jersey 


GRAY & COLE, ward Hill, Mass. 


























FOR ’ 
BUTTERWORTH'S 
EXCELSIOR | Fencing, Gates, Walks, Pergolas, Trellises, Arbors and Framingham Massachusetts 
setae Sy niguaaaaama | Other Garden Structures ORCHIDS 
app Plants and Flowers 
| ZMA prevents decay and damage from ants and boring Phone 33 











insects. It is injected under pressure to give deep and 
thorough penetration. 


| : | Unusual Bulb Seeds 


Write us for prices on ZMA treated material for prompt 


. Colchicum, Eremurus, Erythronium, Fritil- 
shipment from our Nashua, N. H. yards. laria, Iris, Tree Peony, Camassia, 20 kinds 


of Lilies and other rare seeds for Fall Sowing. 


NEW ENGLAND WOOD PRESERVING CO. Catalog Free 


REX D. PEARCE 
80 Federal Street Boston, Mass. Merchantville New Jersey 



































Size, 9 x 542 x 2% inches 


Contains three different copper mesh wire screens, 


Sette tal iee bee pin selene’ || ARIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS | | | 3 2tthving ”Brdog “Pintune 


























your soil, 12 xy 12 DELPHINIUMS, 6 PEONIES—all choice varieties, but not labeled, 
Mail 2 7 
Reet ae” 100 Iris, at least 27 choice named varieties, not labeled, $5.00. If labeled these | | R. D. LOWDEN 
sell for 26 to 75 cents each. | | TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
T. S. Hargesheimer, Jr. Delphinium Seed from sélected blooms, large pkt. 50 cents. - 

Packard Buil ling, 15th and Chestnut Sts. See Catalogue for =a Bargains } NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Philadelphia, Pa. GEO. N. SMITH 169 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. | | Pormerly with Arnold Arboretum 

ques ! 
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DELPHINIUM 
HYBRIDS 


WE have thousands 
of the most amazingly beautiful 
new delphiniums, tall spikes 
with large double flowers, of 
such beauty of form and color- 
ing, as to beggar description. 
Our plants are all graded and 
labelled in the field, so that our 
customers may select the colors 
desired whether the plants are in 
bloom or not. 


NAMED VARIETIES 
Price, $3.00 each; $30.00 per dozen 
SEPARATE COLORS 
Price, $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen 
RUN OF FIELD 
Price, 50c each; $5.00 per dozen 


OTHER TYPES 
Belladonna, Chinese Blue, Chinese Alba 
Price, 50c each; $3.00 per dozen; 
$20.00 per 100 
SEND FOR OUR FALL LIST 
OF PERENNIALS AND ROSES 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


Gentlemen: Kindly 
Perennials and Roses. 


send me fall list of 


If you want catalog, check here C 
Name 
Street 


City State 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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Late September Work 


OST shrubs, with the exception of Spicebush (Benzoin 
aestivale), Butterfly Bush (Buddlia), Sweetshrub (Caly- 
canthus floridus), Bladdersenna (Colutea arborescens), Haw- 
thorn (Crataegus), Shrub-althea (Hibiscus syriacus), Sumac 
(Rhus), magnolia, tamarisk and Japanese Snowball (Viburnum 
plicatum), can be moved readily and safely from now until the 
end of October. The leaves should be stripped off and plenty 
of water supplied to the roots. 

Continue to sow new lawns and renovate those which are old. 

Many perennials may be divided now, and in_ particular 
peonies, phlox, Bleeding Heart and oriental poppy. 

Chrysanthemums should be staked, given liquid manure and 
sprayed or dusted with a nicotine preparation. 

Do not allow bulbs that have been saved from the home 
garden to remain out of the soil any longer than necessary, and 
plant crocuses, snowdrops, chionodoxas and scillas by the end 
of this month. 

Narcissi which have become over-crowded may be divided and 
reset five to seven inches deep. 

Plant Mariposa lily bulbs (Calochortus) three inches deep in 
a light loam mixed with sand, sawdust or road grit, and a little 
powdered charcoal, in a raised bed facing south. They must have 
perfect drainage and be covered in Winter from New York north- 
ward with straw or branches but not leaves. 

Among the hardy annuals which may be treated as biennials 
and sown now in vacant places in the herbaceous borders are 
larkspur, sweet alyssum, eschscholtzia, calliopsis and Centaurea 
cyanus. Do not forget these little plants when spading up the 
borders. 

Dwarf asters may be taken from the garden and set into small 
pots for flowering in the house. The ground around the plants 
should be thoroughly watered an hour or two in advance and 
the pots should be placed in a sunny window. 

Sow seeds of nasturtiums, petunias and sweet peas to be grown 
in the greenhouse. 

Get ready to protect cosmos, dahlias and other annuals from 
the first frost. 

Sow such hardy vegetables as cabbage and cauliflower in 
protected coldframes for Spring use. 

Set out all fruit trees, except the stone fruits, when their leaves 
begin to drop. 

Do not allow pears to ripen on the trees but pull them while 
they are still firm. 

Purchase house plants from the florist as soon as possible, so 
that they will become gradually inured to the dry house air 
while the windows may still be left open. 

Dig potatoes when the tops have died and before the coming 
of hard frosts; dry them so that the soil will fall off easily and 
store in a cool, dark cellar. 

Bank Winter celery with soil on a dry day, but be careful not 
to get any in the centers of the plants. 

Lettuce and radish seeds may be sown in a coldframe for a 
continued succession of these vegetables up to Thanksgiving. 
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Rare Old English 


BOXWOOD 


HERE is all ready for your careful inspec- 


tion and ae here at the Boxwood 
e 


nurseries, what we believe to be the largest 
collection of fine Old English Boxwood in 
the country. 

Your inquiry for specimen of any size or 
shape is invited. 


H.ERNEST CONWELL 
BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 


CAMASSIAS 


25 for $2.75 postpaid 


MERTENSIAS 


10 for $2.50 postpaid 


NATIVE PLANTS, FERNS 
and LILIES 


A new list of the above, with full de- 
scriptions, and all prices postpaid, now 
ready. Send for it at once. Many illus- 
trations in color. 





Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne Vermont 














For All Who Garden 


Every enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle is 
edited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass'n of 
Gardeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 
dening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Sample Copy FREE 
Flewer Grower 

A magazine specially edited for gardening 
enthusiasts. Intensely practical, stimulat- 
ing, helpful. Unlike any other. Paste this 


adv. on postal or enclose in envelope with 
name and address; we'll mail sample copy. 


Flower Grower, Box 6, Calcium, N. Y. 






































Finer Varieties of ORIENTAL POPPIES AZALEAS 
Strong, one-year old, dormant roots for September shipment — 
six sold at dozen rate — 3% discount for cash with order | ; Q ity 
APRICOT QUEEN—T icot with 1 dark 1 t ye ren | ye Pre 
—True apricot wi arge dark purple center § .00 © 
| | GBRISE BEAUTY—Waxy coral cerise ..................... ‘50 5.00 Kaempferi _ Poukhanense 
| ay pe pea 0 flesh pink . OTe der os nal ne cee .50 5.00 | Schlippenbachi 
UKE —vVery large orange red with claret center ... .75 7.50 i i 
Specializing in | a Re tal ie pe orange ned See ete 35 3.50 AAs Saye Cngneee 
, RAND UL— ish orange, crinkly petals, very stiff stems 1.00 10.00 } 
HENRI CAYEAUX—Orchid fading to dull lavender .......... .75 7.50 | Hygrade Nursery Stock 
| HERCULE—Flame, immense four-petal flower .............. 1.00 10.00 | | LARGE 
HARDY | Seater’ eee yn. ae =. eoes. Sd ca re cignaei acinar -50 5.00 | 
—Definite orange, deep black spot ............... .35 3.50 
MRS. PERRY—Medium coral, purplish center, prolific bloomer  .50 5.00 JAPANESE YEWS 
| SE POON GUNEOS occ cs cc este sesecccessecccccres 1.00 10.00 DWARF 
ORNAMENTALS | Tian hos coral, go gg’ Seren .50 5.00 
RIN —Delicate coral pink, broad mauve center .. -75 7.50 } 
gy red, ———- black center, one fine .. 1.00 10.00 | EVERGREENS 
i ARLET—Orange scarlet, very small black blotch ... 35 3.50 
of all kinds | SALMON QUEEN—True salmon color ............. : : a ee .75 7.50 for Rock Gardens 
SILVER BLICK—Large light coral, black and purplish center -75 7.50 
. WATTEAU—Flesh coral, small numerous flowers, as many as BRIMFIELD 
Send for your catalogue enue one-year plants, ne blotch in petals, very fine ...... 3.00 GARDENS NURSERY 
ME—Deep scarlet, shaggy, dusty black center ........ 1.00 10.00 
PRINCETON NURSERIES WURTEMBERGIA—Light crimson red, medium blotch ....... .75 7.50 R. MARSHALL, JR., Prop 
| | ° ’ ’. » 
WM. FLEMER’S SONS, INC. | THE SIEBENTHALER COMPAN | 245 Brimfield Road 
PRINCETON, N. J. Siebenthaler Avenue and Catalpa Drive Dayton, Ohio | | Wethersfield Connecticut 








